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CHAUCER AND HIS FIRST EDITOR, WILLIAM 
THYNNE, 


Has it been clearly ascertained whether William 
Thynne edited any other edition of Chaucer than 
that printed by Godfray in 1532? There are two 
copies of this impression in the library of the 
British Museum, one in the general library, im- 
perfect, and the other in the Grenville collec- 
tion, perfect and in excellent condition. This 
edition is a black-letter folio of 383 leaves—an odd 
aumber—in consequence of an error in the number- 
ing, printed in double columns with forty-eight 
lines in each fall column. The title, within a 
Square compartment and ornamented border con- 
taining naked boys in procession with drum and 
‘horn, carrying one on four others’ shoulders, runs 
thus: “The workes of Geffray Chaucer newly 
prynted with dyuers workes which were neuer in 
prynt before : as in the table more playnly doth 
appere. Cum priuilegio.” The preface consists of 
& dedication to King Henry VIII. by “ William 
Thynne, chefe clerk of his kechyn.” The colophon 
has, “prynted at London by Thomas Godfray. 
The yere of our lorde mpxxxu. cum priuilegio a 
rege indulto.” The compartment of the title is 
repeated seven times in the book, before each 
Principal poem, and there are woodcuts to nearly 


every one of The Canterbury Tales. This is said 
to be the only known work printed by Godfray 
with a date to it. It contains many spurious 
works attributed to Chaucer, but not The Plow- 
man’s Tale, This, which I shall call No. 1, is 
evidently the first edition of Chaucer’s complete 
works collected by William Thynne in 1532. 

There are also in the Museum two copies of an 
edition printed in 1542, both exactly alike, al- 
though attributed to different printers. One of 
these is a beautiful copy in the Grenville collec- 
tion, printed by Bonham, a black-letter folio with 
double columns, having the printer’s name on the 
title-page. The title is like that of No. 1, and is 
included within a compartment representing an 
arched window-pane with a semi-circular top, and 
at the bottom, “prynted by Wyllyam Bonham 
dwellynge in Paules Churcheyarde at the sygne of 
the Kynges Armes, 1542.” There are fifty-one 
lines to each full column, 372 leaves, and illustra- 
tions similar to those in No. 1. The compartment 
of the title-page is repeated before every principal 
poem, and it contains the letters “ W. R.,” show- 
ing that it once belon to the printer Rastell. 
The date of 1542 is found in the colophon, but no 
printer's name. This edition, which I mark as 
No. 2, is exactly the same as the copy in the 
general library, attributed to the printer Reynes. 
This copy of No. 2 is, however, imperfect ; the 
true title-page is missing, and the present title is 
made up out of a sheet of blank paper with a com- 
partment cut out of some book printed by Joha 
Day (for it contains his name and motto) pasted 
on, and there is no proper title ; but at the bottom, 
in MS., there is, “printed by John Reyne at the 
signe of the St. George in Paul’s Churchyarde.” 
The colophon bears no printer’s name, but is 
dated 1542, and the book is in all respects (except 
the inserted title-page) the same as Bonham’s 
No. 2. Both these copies contain Thynne’s 
original preface, and the poems as arranged by 
him, with the addition of The Plowman’s Tale after 
The Person’s Tale. The copy attributed to Reynes 
has many MS. notes, and has belonged to Dr. 8S. 
Wotton and to Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

There are also in the Museum library four 
copies of an edition, No. 3, without date, but 
bably nearly contemporaneous with No. 2. This 
work is also a black-letter folio with double columns 
of fifty-three lines each; all four copies exactly 
alike, but attributed each to a different printer. 
The copies do not much differ from No. 2, but 
they have The Plowman’s Tale before, instead 
of after, The Person’s Tale, and they are not so 
well printed. They are attributed severally to 
“ Wyllyam Bonham, dwellynge in Paules Churche- 
yarde at the sygne of the reed lyon”; “Thomas 
Petit, in Paules Churche yarde at the synge of the 
Maydens heed”; “ Robert Toye, in Paules Churche 
yarde at the sygne of the Bell”; “ Richard Kele, 
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in Lombard Strete nere unto the Stockes Market 
at the sygne of the Egle.” All these copies of 
No. 3 have the same title-page, surrounded with a 
square window-frame compartment, and within it, 
“The workes of Geffray Chaucer newly prynted 
with dyuers workes which were neuer in print 
before: as in the table more playnly doth appere.” 
They all have Thynne’s preface and the same 
table of contents. There are no dates, and the name 
of the printer is in the colophon only. Evidently 
these four are from one impression with a different 
colophon for each printer. Thus it seems clear 
that there were three editions of Chaucer’s whole 
works printed between 1532 and 1550 with 
Thynne’s preface, and all founded on Thynne’s 
first edition, viz , Godfray’s of 1532. Godfray was 
the only printer of No.1; No. 2 was the joint 

uction of Bonham and Reyne, or Reynes; 

o. 3 the joint production of Bonham, Petit, 
Toye, and Kele. After 1532 the first really fresh 
edition is that of John Stowe, in 1561, which, 
however, contains Thynne’s preface. But it is 
not so clear to me that Thynne is responsible for 
any other edition than that of 1532. 

J. Maske. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 

P.S.—There is, I believe, an example of Reynes’s 
edition (No. 2) in the Lambeth Library (see 
Maitland’s Early Printed Books, 1843). It bears 
the name of John Reynes at the foot of the title- 
page in print, and not merely in MS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEAUTY THEORIES. 
(Concluded from p. 304.) 


1845, Oersted (Hans Christian), Naturlehre des 
Schiinen. Aus dem Diinischen von Zeise. Hamburg, 
1845. 8vo. 

The soul in nature, with supplementary contributions, 
By Hans Christian ({rsted. Translated from the German 
by Lenora and Joanna B. Horner. London, Henry 
Bohn, 1852. 8vo. 

The principles of beauty in colouring systematized. 
Ry Dfavid] Rfamsay} Hay. W. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. 1845. Macpherson & Lyme, printers. 8vo, 
viii+-72. Fourteen coloured plates. 

The orthographic beauty of the Parthenon referred to 
a law of nature. To which are prefixed a few observa- 
tions on the importance of zsthetic science as an element 
in architectural education. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh...1853, 8vo. 
pp.44. Twelve plates. M. 

The science of beauty, as developed in nature and 
applied in art. By D{avid] R{amsay] Hay, F.R.S.E... 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh...1856. 8vo. 
pp. 124108. 23 plates. M.—A résumé of D. R. Hay’s 
previous writings on beauty. 

1846, Aesthetik, oder wissenschaft des schénen von 
Friedrich ‘Theobald Vischer. Reutlingen, 1846-57. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Aesthetik, oder Wissenschaft des Schinen. Von 
arma Theodor Vischer, Stuttgart, 1854, 2 vols. 

vO. 

1848. Réflexions et menus-propos d’un peintre Géne- 
‘ois; ov, essai sur le beau dans lesarts. Par R[odolphe] 


Topffer...Précédé d'une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de l'auteur, par Albert Aubert...Paris, J. J. Dubochet.., 
2 vols. I.pp. 4436+4-342; IL. pp, 44350, 

r. M. 

Hoge’s Instructor. London, Vol. ii. 

Beautiful. By J. G. Whittier. » Te 

1849, An historical inquiry into the true principles of 
beauty in art, more especially with reference to architec- 
ture. By James Fergusson. Part the first. 
printed [by G. Barclay) for Longman, 1849, 4to, 

p. 164-538. M.—Pp. 138-146, On beauty in art.—Note, 

rojected to consist of three parts, see p. xv, “I con. 
sider it [the introduction pages 1-174] the text, and the 
rest of the work merely the illustration of what is there 
stated.” —Preface, p. xv. 

Westminster Review. London. Vol. liii. p. 1, Jeffrey's 
theory of beauty. 

1850. Etudes céramiques. Recherche des pes 
du beau dans l’architecture l'art céramique et la forme 
en général, Théorie de la coloration des reliefs, Par 
J. Ziegler. Paris, Mathias...1850. 8vo. pp, 4+348, 
Fourteen plates in folio. M. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 330, N.S., April 27, 
1850. Ideal beauty. 

1852. The Leader. London, January, 1852, to May, 
1854. Use and Beauty, Personal Beauty, Gracefulness, 
By Herbert Spencer. 

Essays : scientific, political, and speculative. By Her- 
bert Spencer... London, Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta 
Street...1868-68-74. 3 vols. 8vo. I. 84-452, IL. 418, III. 
12+-342. Vol. i. pp. 429-433, Use and Beauty; vol. ii, 
pp- 149-162, Personal Beauty; pp. 312-318, Graceful- 
ness, 

The principles of psychology, By Herbert Spencer. 
Second edition, stereotyped. Vol. ii. Williams & Nor- 
gate, 15, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London... 
1872. 8vo. pp. 8+648. Pp. 627-648, Alsthetic Senti- 
ments. M. 

Form and sound, can their beauty be dependent on 
the same physical laws? By Thomas Purdie. Edinburgh, 
A. & C. Black, 1852. 8vo. 

Art Journal. London. Vol. iv. p. 215, 1852, Natural 
philosophy of the beautiful. (Notice of works of Ersted 
and Purdie.) 

1853. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Edinburgh. 
Vol. lxxiv. pp. 726-755, December, 1853, Real and ideal 
beauty.—A review of writings by Francis Jeffrey, J. G. 
Maevicar, and D. R. Hay. (By —— Patterson). M. 

1855. Aesthetische forschungen von Adolf Zeising... 
Frankfurt-a-M. Verlag von Meidinger Sohn & Co., 
1855. Druck von C, W. Leste in Darmstadt. 8vo. pp. 
16+-568, Erster Theil, Ueber das echine iiberhaupt. 
Zweiter Theil, Ueber die verschiednen Modificationen 
des Schiinen, Dritter Theil, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der 
verschiedenen Kiinste zu den verschiedenen Modifica- 
tionen des Schiénen. M. 

1856. Du beau dans la nature, l'art et la poésie, Btudes 
esthétiques. Par Adolphe Pictet, Paris, Joel Cherbulies 
.-.1856...12mo. pp. 44+4-+.386-+-errata leaf. 3 fr. 50c. M. 

1857. Platon idéré fondateur de l'esthé- 
tique. Legon d’ouverture du cours de philosophie 
Grecque et Latine faite le 12 Février,1857. Par M. 
[Jean] Charles Lévéque...Paris, libraire d’Auguste Du- 
rand, Rue des Greés, 7, 1857. 8vo. pp. 44+52. M. 

La science du beau, étudiée dans ses principes, dans 
ses applications, et dans son histoire. Par [Jean Charles 
Lévéque...Ouvrage couronné par l'Institut (Académie 
des sciences morales et politiques)...Paris, Auguste 
Durand...1861. 8vo, 2 vols. pp. 36-4412; LL. pp. 4+ 
570. 15 fr. ° 

The beautiful in nature, art, and life. By Andrew 
James Symington, In 2 volumes, Vol, i. Long- 
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Brown, Green, Longmans & Roberts, 1857. 2 vols. 
I. pp. 20-+446; II. pp. 84322. 21s. M. 
The principles of beauty. By John Addington Sy- 
monds Prine elder]...London, Bell & Daldy...1857. 8vo. 
2. Eight plates. M. 
On three discourses delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh. With an exposition of the 
doctrine of the beautiful according to Plato. By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University, 
and of Ancient Literature to the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh, Sutherland & Knox. London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1858. 8vo. pp. 16-+270. M. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. Edinburgh, (New Series) 
vol. xxv. p. 245, 1858, Blackie on beauty. & 
The Contemporary Review. London. Vol. xliii. p. 813, 
June, 1883, Philosophy of the beautiful. By J. 8. 


Blackie. 

Littell’s Living Age. Boston, U.S.A. Vol. clviii. p. 67, 
July, 1883, Reprint of last-noted article. 

1859. Aesthetik. Die idee des Schonen und ihre Ver- 
wirklichung durch Natur, Geist und Kunst. Von Moriz 
Carriere...Leipzig. F. A. a 1859. 2 vols, 8vo. 
L pp. 14-4532; II. pp. 144634. M. 

The rena oa the will. By Alexander Bain. 
London, 1859. 8vo. 7 

1860. Du beau dans lanature etdansl'art. Par Victor 
Courduveaux, docteur és-lettres. [Quotation.] Paris, 
Didier, libraire, Quai des Augustins, 35. Troyes, [ Typ.] 

mot, libraire, Rue Notre-Dame, 43, 1860, 8vo. pp. 
124-246. M. 
The conduct of life. By R. W. Emerson. London, 
. 8yo, 

Culture, behavior, beauty. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston [U.S.A.}, James R. Osgood and Company...1876. 
—Printed at Cambridge. Copyright, 1860. 24mo. pp. 
108. 50 cents. Being a volume of Vest-pocket series of 
standard and popular authors. 

1861, Studien zur Geschichte der Aesthetik. Von Dr. 
Th[eodor] Striiter...I. Die idee des schinen in der 
Platonischen philosophie. Bonn, bei Adolph Marcus, 
1861, 8vo. pp. 18+92. M. 

Recherches philosophiques sur les principes de la 

e du beau, ouvrage auquel I'Institut Impérial de 
France (Académie dea sciences morales et politiques) a 
décerné une mention honorable au concours de 1860. 
Par Paul Voituron...Tome i. Paris, A. Bolmé...Brux- 
elles, A. Lacroix [printer ]}...1861...8vo. pp. 398. Tome ii, 
Paris... E. Jung-Treuttel ... Bruxelles, A, Lacroix... 
[printer] 1861. Pp. 516. 12fr. M. 

1862. Matters of taste among common things. With a 
theory of taste applicable to them. London, W. Kent & 
Co., 1862. 8vo. pp. 8+78. M. 

Aathetics; or, the science of beauty. By John 

om. professor in Williams College. Boston, Crosby 
& Ainsworth, 117, Washington Street, 1867. Entered 
Printed and stereotyped at Cambridge. 8vo. 

Pp. 8-+-256, 

1863, Winckelmann’s Lehre vom Schénen und von der 

unst. Ein vortrag zur Winckelmanns-feier am 9 De- 
cember, 1862, in der akademischen Aula zu Groifewald 
gehalten von Dr. A. H. Baier, ordentlichem professor 
der philosophic. Greifswald, Druck der Kénigl. Uni- 
Versitate-buchdruckerei von F. W. Kunike in Greifswald 
[1863]. 8vo. pp. 30. 

The Contemporary Review. London. Vol. i. p. 279, 
1866, French Bsthetics, By E. Dowden. 

The theory of the arts; in 
re, civilization, and man. eo) arris. 
London, 1869. 2 vols. 

1871. Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 

ford and various occasions. By J{ames] Bjowling] 
, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, aud 


Canon of Christ Church. Rivingtons, London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. [Printed by R.& R. Clark, Edinburgh. } 
1876. 8vo. pp. 24+-12+348. Pp. 138-163, Sermon vi., 
Nature, Preached Sunday afternoon, May 7, 1871. 

1872. The science of zathetics; or, the nature, kinds, 
laws, and uses of beauty. By Henry Noble Day. New 
Haven, Conn., U.S,A., 1872. Crown 8vo., plates, Another 
edition, with new title: The principles of xsthetics. 
New York, Putnam, 1872. Another edition, 1876. l2mo. 
2 dols. 25 cents. Illustrated, 

1873. Tyler (Samuel). Theory of the beautiful. New 
York, Murphy, 1873. 12mo, 50 cents. 

Southern Review. (New Series.) Baltimore, Vol. xv. 
p. 243, Tyler's theory of the beautiful. 

1874. Lectures on the beautiful and sublime in nature 
and morals. By the Rev. George Mather. London, 
Wesleyan Conference Office, 2, Castle Street, City Road, 
1874. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The descent of man and selection in relation to 
sex. By C. R. Darwin. Second edition, London, J. 
Murray, 1874, 8vo. Ideas of beauty, pp. 92, 410-414, 
540, 541, 573-585, 595, 596. M. 

1875. Eclectic Magazine. New York. Vol. Ixxxvi. 
p. 291, Beauty and utility. By W. KE, Gladstone. 

1876. The witness of art, or the legend of beauty. By 
Wyke Bayliss... London, Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster 
Row, 1876. 8vo. pp. 214. M. 

Vorschule der Aesthetik von Gustav Theodor Fechner. 
Erster Theil. Leipzig, Druck und Verlag von Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel, 1876. Svo. pp. 8+264. 

Mind. London. ol, ii, p. 102, 1877, Fechner’s 
Asthetics. By J. Sully. 

1877. Physiological Aisthetics., By Grant Allen, B.A, 
Henry S. King & Co., London, 1877. 8vo. pp. 12+- 
284. M. 

The colour-sense : its origin and development. An 
essay in comparative psychology. By Grant Allen... 
London, Triibner & Co...1879...8vo. pp. 12 and 282. M. 

1878. The philosophy of the beautiful. By George 
John Romanes. A discourse arranged to be delivered 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 5th 
of April, 1878.—This discourse was not delivered, and has 
not yet been published. 

Die Physiologie des Schiénen, Von S. A. Byk. Leip- 
wig, Verlag von Moritz Schafer, 1878, 8vo. pp. 84-238. 
al 


Revista Contemporanea. Madrid, 1875, &e. 8vo. 
Eight numbers, ending Feb. 28, 1879. Las causas de lo 
bello segun los principios de Santo Tomaés, Being a 
translation by Prof. E. Danero from the original of Luigi 
Tapparelli d’ Azeglio. 

L’Esthétique. Par Eugéne Véron...Puris, C. Reinwald 
& Cie...1878. 8vo. Pp. 26+480. Chapitre vi. M 

Esthetics. By Eugéne Véron. Translated by W. 
Armstrong. London, Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 
1879. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, London. 8vo. 
Vol. viii. (N.S.) pp. 374-385 (No. 59, July, 1878), The 
Evolution of Beauty. By F. T. Mott, F.R.G.S. M, 

Western, St. Louis, U.S.A. Vol. iv. p. 78, 1878, 
Principle of beauty in ancient sculpture. By J. M. 
Tracy. 

1879. The science of taste; being a treatise on ita 
principles. By G. L. With 105 illustrations by the 
author. London, Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 
8.W., 1879. 8vo. pp. 8+250. Portrait and two plates. 
12s.—P. 1: “ Taste may be concisely defined as the capa- 
bility of appreciating the beautiful, and the beautiful is, 
primarily, that which by attracting the eye satisfies and 
elevates the mind.” M. ; 

The cause of colour among races, and the evolution of 
physical beauty. By Wm. Sharpe, M.D...London, David 
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1879. 
Poses, Place, Trafalgar Square, 187 


1879-80. Proceedings of the Musical Association, Lon- 
don, Session 6. 1879-80, On beauty of touch and tone. 
Orlando Steed. 
e Nation. New York. Vol. xxix. p. 380, 1879, 
Is there a science of esthetics? By G. 8. Hall. 

1880. The beautiful in sacred, dramatic and chamber 
music.—The Accademia Filar ica of Bologna offered 
in the spring of 1880 a prize of 500 lire for the best work 
on the above subject. 

Mind. London. No, 18, April, 1880, Pleasures of 
visual form. By James Sully. 

The Contemporary Review. London. Vol. xxxvii. 

474, March, 1880, Hellenic and Christian views of 

uty. By Richard St. John Tyrwhitt. 

Eclectic Magazine. New York, Vol. xciv. p. 587, 
1880, Reprint of last-noted article. 

The Monthly Packet. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
London, Walter Smith, 34, King Street, Covent Garden. 
Third Series. No. 5, May, 1881, 1s., The argument from 
natural beauty. By R. St. John — 

The natural theology of natural uty. By Richard 
Tyrwhitt, Lenten, 8.P.C.K., 1882. Post 8vo. 


The Contemporary Review. London. Vol. xxxviii. 
p. 300, 1880. Comparative esthetics. By V. Lee. 

The Globe. London. Nov. 11, 1880. Beauty. M. 

1881, The science of beauty: an analytical inquiry 
into the laws of wsthetics, By Avery W. Holmes- 
Forbes, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London, 
Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1881. 8vo. Pp. 6+200. 6s. 

The nature and function of art, more especially of 
architecture, By Leopold Eidlitz, architect. London, 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Crown 
Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 1881. London, Gilbert & 
Rivington, Limited, St. John’s Square, printers. 8vo. 
pp. 224-494. Chapter xiii, Of beauty, pp. 141-163. M. 

1882. The Journal of Science. London, February, 
1882, No. 98, pp. 76-81, and March, 1882, No. 99, pp. 129- 
134. Beauty in the eyes of an evolutionist. By F. Ram. 
M.—P. 78: “ The visible signs of the possession of those 
qualities of body and mind which have tended in the en- 
vironment of a race to the production of the largest nuin- 
ber of descendants constitute beauty among that race.” 

The Journal of Science. London, April, 1882, No. 
100, pp. 201-207, Science and the sense of beauty, By 
J. Munroe, C.E. M. 

Sunday Lecture Society, St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place, London, October 29, 1882. Prof. William Knight, 
LL.D., of St. Andrew's University, On the true, the 
beautiful and the good. 

On imitative art, its principles and progress, with pre- 
liminary remarks on beauty, sublimity and taste. By 
Thomas H. Dyer, LL D. London, George Bell & Sons, 
1882. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Beauty, and the laws governing its development; with 
suggestions on education, relative to the attainment of 
beauty. By Joseph Hands, M.R.C.S... London, published 
by E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C....[1882]. 8vo. 
pp. 88. 2s. 6d. 


The following title got mislaid, and so is mis- 


1810. Philosophical essays. By Dugald Stewart. 
Edinburgh, 1810. 4to. On the beautiful. 


Frep, W. Foster. 


Frexcn Forx-Sonc.—A story entitled “ Ange 
et Béte,” by M. L. Gagneur, is now appearing in 


the feuilleton of the Paris National. The issue. 
for Sept. 18 contains the following :— 
“ Elle chantait cette vieille chanson villageoise, 
la Chanson des Quenouilles, te dans ea naiveté, 
malgré ses fautes de prosodie :— 
‘ A ta quenouille au ruban blanc, 
File, fie, pour ton galant, 
La chemise 4 plis qu'il mettra 
Bientét quand il t’epousera. 
A ta quenouille au ruban bleu, 
File en priant le bon Dieu, 
L'aube du pasteur béni 
Qui vous dira: Je vous unis. 
A ta quenouille au ruban vert, 
File la nappe & cent couverts, 
Sur laquelle, de si bon ceeur, 
Nous boirons 4 votre bonheur. 
A ta quenouille au ruban gris, 
File, file les draps du lit, 
Pour la chambrette dont vous seuls, 
Lui et toi, passerez le eeuil. 
A ta quenouille au ruban d’or, 
File, file et refile encor 
Les béguins, langes et maillots 
Pour ton premier gros poupenot. 
A ta quenouille au ruban roux, 
File un mouchoir de chanvre doux, 
Qui servira 4 essuyer 
Tes yeux quand ils voudront pleurer. 
A ta quenouille au ruban noir, 
File, sans trop le laisser voir, 
Le linceul! dont, quand tu mourras, 
L’un de nous t’enveloppera.’” 
These quaint verses seem to me worthy of a corner 
in “N. & Q.” Wituiam E. A. Axoy. 
Fern Baok, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


La Perovsr, tue Navicator.—According to 
news just received from Noumea, New Caledonia, 
the French war steamer Bruat has recovered from 
the island of Vanikoro some further remains of the 
wreck of the expedition of the famous navigator 
La Perouse. The Bruat has conveyed to Noumes 
three cannons, three anchors, some sheets of tin, 
and some tubes of a pump. One of the anchors 
was broken in halves by the dynamite which had 
to be used in order to release it from the incrusta- 
tions of coral that had grown over it during nearly 
acentury. A public demonstration was organized 
to mark the reception of these interesting relics, 
and was attended by representatives of all branches 
of the public service. On landing the relics two 
salutes of twenty-one guns were fired, and at the 
conclusion of the formal ceremony an address 
was delivered by the Governor, who was surrounded 
by his staff and all the high officials of Noumea. 
It is stated that the relics are to be sent to France. 
Those interested in Australian history will re- 
member that La Perouse, with the ships Boussole 
and Astrolabe, was at Port Jackson in 1788, 
having arrived there a few days after Governor 
Phillip, who founded the colony of New South 
Wales. All trace of the vessels was lost from the 
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time they left Australia until 1827, when it was 
ascertained that they were wrecked on one of the 
islands of the New Hebrides, and when some relics 
of the expedition were discovered and transferred 
to the Museum at Paris, where, no doubt, these 
additional mementoes will soon be found. 
Joun Lanepon Bonyrunon, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Parattet Passaces.—May I claim for the 
following quotations the honour, with Mr. Buck- 
Ler’s citation from Lockhart (6" S. vii. 325), of 
having un iously germinated in the Laureate’s 
celebrated line, 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ”? 
“ One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
Sir Walter Scott, Old Mortality, ch. xxxiv. 
“A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 
Addison’s Cato. 

“The life of a man of virtue and talent, who should 
die in his thirtieth year, is, with regard to his own feel- 
ings longer than that of a miserable priest-ridden slave 

dreams out a century of dulness,.” 

“Perhaps the perishing ephemeron enjoys a longer 
life than the tortoise.”"—Shelley, Noles to Queen Mab. 


Watrer Hatvyes. 
Faringdon, Berks. 


“ Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a Ethiop’s ear.” ie 
Romeo and Juliet, I. v. 
These words of Shakspere have been re-echoed by 
William Habington (1605-54) in the first stanza 
of his poem on Starlight :— 
“ When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
like an Zthiop bride appear.” 
ALPHA. 


Framework Kwitrers.—A volume in the 
library of the City Liberal Club contains a list of 
a poll for M.P. for Nottingham in 1774, and 
another of 1796, also of a poll for Senior Coun- 
cillors for 1774. These lists give not only the 
usual particulars of the hereditary freemen of the 
borough, but also the outvoters, with a special list 
for London. It appears that there was at both 
epochs a considerable body of Nottingham frame- 
work-knitters dispersed in London, chiefly in 
Whitecross Street, with a framesmith. There 
were also several cordwainers. John Twells, a 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, was a free- 
man, and is recorded in 1776 and in 1796. 

Hype CLarKe. 


or tne Pronger or Lireratore. 
—Mr. John Limbird, the once eminent printer 
and publisher, of the Strand, whose premises 
were for many years all but contiguous to Somer- 
eet House, died on Tuesday, the 30th ult., at his 

in Wandsworth Road, at the advanced age 


of eighty-eight. He was both the projector and 
proprietor of the Mirror, the first weekly maga- 
zine that was published at the then low charge 
of twopence. It consisted of sixteen pages 
8vo., neatly printed on good paper. It made its 
appearance in public on Jan. i, 1823—more than 
sixty years ago—and, as every six months com- 
pleted a volume, it must have served the reading 
public with nearly sixty volumes before becoming 
extinct. It was well known in all polite circles 
throughout the kingdom. There was not, I be- 
lieve, an hotel, nor a respectable coffee-house, where 
its pages could not be seen. 

I deem this succinct and respectful mention of 
Mr. Limbird due to the memory of one who, after 
a long and useful life of untiring industry, ought 
not to 

Go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, "d, and ig.” 
Happening to pass down Wandsworth Road on the 
2nd inst., and seeing the sable planks in front of the 
shop-window, the real state of the case occurred to 
me, on reflecting upon the advanced age of Mr. 
Limbird as related to me by himself, less than a 
year ago. ScuttrHorp, 

James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


“Gop BE wits us !”=THe Devit.—The other 
day, when looking out for a word in a German 
dictionary, my eye accidentally lighted upon the 
expression (written as one word) Gottseibeiuns 
(i.e, God be with us)=Teufel (or devil). Ex- 
amples* are : “ Der Gottseibeiuns hat ihn geholt ” 
(the devil bas carried him off), “ Ein Schwarz- 
kiinstler ist er oder der Gottseibeiuns selbst ” (he is 
a sorcerer or the devil himself). The origin of the 
expression, which is curious, and I think worth 
noticing, is obvious. If a person, in the company 
of others, saw, or thought he saw, the devil, he 
might naturally exclaim, “God be with us!” or 
“God help us!” (which latter gives more exactly 
the force of the Germ. bei); and the exclamation 
has, somewhat oddly, come to be taken to mean 
the being who might provoke the exclamation or 
against whom it might beused. Is there anything 
similar in old English ; and can any one give me 
an instance of the similar use of an exclamation, 
or rather invocation ? F. Cancer, 

Sydenham Hill. 


A Picton Patr.—It may interest some of the 
male readers of “N. & Q.” to learn that when 
twins are born, and one is a boy and the other 
a girl, the correct name is “a pigeon pair.” The 
lady who told me this was, I believe, born in 
London, but she may, of course, have picked up 


* The first of these examples is borrowed from Hilpert’s 
Germ.-Eng. Dict., and the second from Sanders’s famous 
German dictionary, where other examples may also be 
found. 
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the expression elsewhere. I ought to have in- 
uired whether there was any special name when 
twins were of the same sex, 7 on unfor- 
tunately, omitted to do so. . CHance, . 
Sydenham Hill. 


Bare as a Femate Curistian Name.—In 
the registers of this parish (Milton-Clevedon) there 
are the following entries :— 

“1744, Nov. 18, W™, s. of James and Brin Green, 

Wy 


1747, March 6. Thos., s. of Jams and brine Green, 
bapt.”’ (Three other baptiems of their children.) 

“1773, Feb. 23. Brine Green buried.” 

“1745, June 16, Tempe Wilcom buried.” 
Neither Brine nor Tempe is to be found in Miss 
Yonge’s Christian Names, so I suppose they are 
uncommon. I must add that the spelling in this 
part of the register is eccentric, for the next entry 
to the first of the above is :— 

1744/5, Jan, 29, Milyear, d. Gils and Mary Cham- 
bers, bapt.” 


Amelia is the usual form of this name. 
F. W. WEAveR. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Tae Tatisman or Cuartemacye.—In 5" 8. 
iv. 28 I asked a question, which remained un- 
answered, about this talisman. It was said to 
consist of a splinter of the true cross in an antique 
setting, and to have been taken by the muni- 
cipality of Aix-la-Chapelle from the body of 
Charlemagne to present to the Emperor Napo- 
leon I., who left it to Queen Hortense. Since 
then I have discovered that it was worn by the 
ill-fated Prince Imperial, and was recovered after 
his death. An engraving of it was given at the 
time in the Allgemeine or Leipziger Zeitung. To- 
day I have come across an abstract of the will of 
Napoleon III. In it are these words, “Quant 
mon fils, qu’il garde comme talisman le cachet que 
je portais 4 ma montre, et qui vient de ma mére.” 

presume it is now in possession of the Empress, 
having failed to prove a talisman to any of its 
possessors, notwithstanding their faith in its 
virtues. K. H. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Missino Brasses.—It is well known that many 
brasses, formerly in churches, have found their 
way into private hands, and I wish, through 
“N. & Q.,” to appeal to those who have any in 
their possession to help in a search for some shields 
of arms which were formerly in Lowick Church, 
Northamptonshire, on the altar tomb of Henry 
Green. They were originally six in number. 


Three have disappeared within the pus century, 
and three were gone when the tomb was drawn b ; 
Schnebbelie in 1789. See Gough, Sepulchrat 
Effigies, vol. v. p. 215. The arms were Quarterly, 
Chequy or and az., a bordure gu., and Arg., a cross 
engr. gu., impaling Quarterly, Gu., three water. 
bougets erm. or arg., and Quarterly, Or and gu., a 
bordure sa., bezantée, and in the first quarter a 
fleur-de-lis of the last, for Henry Green, of Drayton, 
and his second wife, Margaret Roos. It would be 
very satisfactory if, as the result of this inquiry, 
we could restore these shields to the matrices, 
There is also missing one scroll with the motto 
“Da gliam Deo.” 
8. G. Sroprorp Sackvitue, 
Drayton House, Thrapston. 


Cuvurca Brasses.—At Wixford there is a brass 
in memory of Thos. de Crewe. Between each word 
of the inscription there is a human foot, believed to 
be the badge of the family. Is anything known 
of the origin of this badge? At Ufton is a brass 
to Richard Woddomes, “parson, patron, and 
vossioner of the Chand parish.” What is a 
vossioner? These churches are in the county of 
Warwick. Cras. WILLIAMs, 


A Burrep Hovsr.—A copy of the late John 
Wesley’s Journal has recently been placed in my 
hands, and under date July 1, 1776, I find the 
following statement :— 

“T preached about eleven to a numerous and serious 
congregation at Pocklington. In my way from hence to- 
Malton, Mr. C. (a man of sense and veracity) gave me- 
the following account. His grandfather, Mr. H., he said, 
about twenty years ago, ploughing up a field two or 
three miles from Pocklington, turned up a large stone, 
under which he perceived there was a hollow. Digging 
on, he found at a small distance a large magnificent 
house. He cleared away the earth, and, going into it, 
found many spacious rooms. The floors of the lower 
story were of mosaic work, exquisitely wrought. Mr. 
C. himself counted sixteen stones within an inch 
square. Many flocked to see it from various parts, as 
long as it stood open. But after some days Mr. P. (he 
knew not wby) ordered it to be covered again; and he 
would never after suffer any to open it, but ploughed'the- 
field all over.’ 
Can any of your numerous readers throw light 
upon this? Has this rather astounding assertion 
received any confirmation? If so, when, and of 
what nature ? Canta: 


Breton. —I have in my hands 
dainty little book, entitled “ The Soules Heavenly 
Exercise ...... » by Nicholas Breton, Gent., ...... 
London, 1601,” in small 8vo. This is not included 
in Dr. Grosart’s splendid edition, nor mentioned 
in Mr. Corser’s Catalogue, nor in any biblio- 
graphical work with which I am acquainted. 
Before hastily conclading that it is unknown I 
should like to ask whether any of your readers 
have ever heard of it. J. F. Pans. 


Wimpole Street. 
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Basariotts.—The Wardens and Company of 
Shearmen of Southampton having complained in 
1504 of wrongs done them by strangers, it was 

before the mayor and his brethren that, 
while the shearmen should be protected in the 
usual ways, merchant strangers and Basariotts 
having servants skilful “in takkyng and foldyng” 
cloths and kerseys might avail themselves of their 
skill, but only for their own uses, Who were 
Basariotts? Were they Levanters ? 

J. Davies. 
Vicarage, Enfield Highway. 


“Ta VERGE DE JAcoB; OU, L’ART DE TROUVER 
ies Tresors, &c. Par I. N. A Lyon, chez Hilaire 
Baritel, rue Merciere, & la Constance, 1693.” With 
frontispiece.—Can any one tell me who “I. N.” 
was? There was another treatise on the divining 
tod published at Paris in the same year (1693), 
by P. L. L. de Vallemont. G. L. Fenton, 

San Remo, 


Potampore.—In a will proved 1805 the testa- 
tor bequeaths “the polampore lying in the chest 
of drawers.” What did the legatee 


Smeyt=Darx.—Can any Semitic scholar give 
me an instance in any Semitic language, other than 
Hebrew, of a word primarily meaning silent being 
used in a secondary sense for dark, obscured? I 
know of the instances in Latin and Italian. 

A. Smyrue Pater, 

Woodford. 


St. Donwry.—Who is St. Donwyn, whose 
image, costing three pounds, was to be erected in 
Kensington Church, a.p. 1535, pursuant to the 
will of William Walwyn ? Tavs. 


Crivotine.—In what year did crinoline go out 
of fashion? This ridiculous piece of information 
is wanted for the sake of accuracy, so that a person 
shall not be described as wearing crinoline at a 
date when it was not worn. Perhaps there may 
hereafter be creatures so ignorant as not to know 
what crinoline was. I will, therefore, though 
with rude and faltering hand, describe it. A 
crinoline was a sort of cage, or hencoop, devised and 
worn by the ingenious and much-enduring race of 
woman. It was made of ribs of whalebone or 
fine steel ; it had a hole atop and a vertical slit, by 
‘means whereof the hapless female placed herself 
inside it, carefully disposing her gown and petti- 
coats outside of it. Thus she seemed to stand 
waist-deep in a haycock of silk or gauze, where- 
by the inferior sex were made to keep their 
distance. This last object is now achieved in a 
different way: woman has reduced her circum- 
ference to the very narrowest of its natural limits ; 
‘but en revanche she spreads forth her skirts on 
the floor in a fan-like train, nicely adapted to trip 


up the encroaching male. Beholding such ver- 

satility of resource, such happy adjustment of 

various means to one desirable end, I at once be- 

came a member of the Women’s Suffrage oe” 
A. J. 


“Pic in tHe Gurrer.”—Under the heading 
“Saffron Walden,” the Herts and Essex Observer 
of May 5, 1883, has the following :— 

“The Ist of May was observed, as is customary, by 

large numbers of children perambulating the streets 
from morning to about midday with garlands of flowers. 
The time-honoured ‘Pig in the Gutter’ found about 
300 lads to join in the sport. This commenced about 
7.30 p.m., and finished up in the market about 8.30.” 
I shall be greatly obliged if any of your readers 
can tell me in what the sport consists, and the 
origin of the custom. I cannot find any notice of 
it in Hone. M.A.Oxon. 


Mary Berciay or Barctay.—Can any of the 
learned genealogists who contribute to “ N. & Q.” 
assist me in tracing the family to which the above- 
mentioned person belonged? She married Wil- 
liam Rumbold, an active and a devoted Royalist, 
who at the Restoration was made “Comptroller 
of the Great Wardrobe and Surveyor-General of 
all the Customs of England.” She died on 
Aug. 21, 1667, and was buried with her husband 
(who died on May 27 preceding) in the chancel 
of All Saints’ Church at Fulham. The inscription 
on the stone which covers the remains of the 
couple describes Mary as “only daughter of 
Wm. Berclay (Esq. of y* Body to His late Maj'v* 
of Blessed Memory King Charles y® First).” A 
coat of arms above the inscription exhibits Rum- 
bold (Or, on a chevron gu. three cinquefoils of 
the field ; a canton of the second charged with a 
leopard’s face erminois) impaled with a coat which 
looks to me like that of Barclay of Pierston 
(baronets), namely, Az.,a chevron between three 
crosses patée or. Mary Rumbold (Berclay) left 
four children. Her eldest daughter, Mary, 
married James Sloane, Esq., M.P. for Thetford, 
elder brother of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. In her 
will, dated July, 1720, Mary Sloane makes several 
bequests in favour of some Irish, or Welsh, Hamil- 
tons :— 

“To the Hon, Mrs. Hamilton, of Tullimore, ten 
guineas, and six ea pen one of her Ladyship’s self ; 
one of her Ladyship’s son, the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Skerin, when he was a child; one of Mrs. Cary 
Hamilton, one of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, both of 
them daughters of the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton aforesaid ; 
one of the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, of Bangor, and one of 
the Right Hon. Viscountess Skerin.” 

Who were these Hamiltons, Viscounts Skerin ? 
The fact of Mary Sloane having all these pictures 
of the family would seem to point to a = 

Cc. 


Joun Curex.—In The Second Part of the 
Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, book i, pub- 
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lished in 1650, at p. 157 “Mr. Iohn Cheeke,” 
tutor to Edward VI., is said to have taught that 
monarch ‘‘ the languages of Latine and Greek.” 
Farther allusion is made to “ Master Cheek ” at 
p- 173. This John Cheek is claimed by a family 
now long settled in this part of Essex. If the claim 
is correct (as I believe it is) his descendants have 
been parish clerks at Dunmow for about a century, 
and the office is now held by a John Cheek. Others 
have also held the office at Little Dunmow and 
Felstead. Another John Cheek, a native of Dun- 
mow, died in the City of London Dispensary on 
December 11 last year, aged ninety-six; the City 
Press gave some particulars of him at that time. 
I should be glad to know whether John Cheek, 
tutor to Edward VI., was ever knighted, and if so 
by whom. He certainly was not by Edward VI., 
and, Protestant as he was, it would be hardly 
feasible in Mary’s reign. The family has been 
noted for longevity, and it is possible that honour 
was conferred by Elizabeth, if at all, which I must 
doubt, failing any proof of knighthood. Can any 
correspondent inform me when and where he died, 
and where he was buried, or refer me to any mention 
of him after Edward’s death? I have only read of 
him in the work quoted, which, instead of being 
ecclesiastical history, consists wholly of biographies. 
It is “by Sam! Clark, pastor of Bennet Fink, 
London,” and is extremely anti-Papal and of very 
questionable veracity. J. W. Savitt. 

Dunmow, Essex. 
[( Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught'st Cambridge and King Edward 

Greek.” Milton, Sonnet xi, 
“ He [Sir John Cheek or Cheke] was the first Professor 
of the Greek tongue in the university of Cambridge, and 
was highly instrumental in bringing that language into 
repute, and restoring the original pronunciation of it, 
though with great opposition from the patrons of ignor- 
ance and popery, and especially from Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester, and chancellor of the university, He 
was afterwards made one of the tutors to Edward VI. 
See his life by Strype or in Biographia Britannica.”— 
Note in Newton’s Ailton, Sir John Cheke was knighted 
in 1551, the fifth year of Edward VI., and assumably 
by that monarch. The following year he was made 
Clerk to the Council, Privy Councillor, and Secretary 
of State. His subsequent recantation of his religion, 
his presence at the examination of Protestants, and his 
death, at the age of forty-three, of shame, are de- 
scribed in The English Cyclopedia, in Chalmers’s Bio- 
Sietions.) Dictionary, and in other well-known com- 
ns, 


“From DISTANT cures,” &c.—In the Annual 
Register for 1801 there is a “Prologue; by a 
gentleman of Leicester ; On opening the theatre 
at Sydney, Botany Bay; to be spoken by the 
celebrated Mr. Barrington.” It begins thus :— 

“ From distant climes, o'er wide-spread seas we come, 

Though not with much ¢ctat or beat of drum; 

True patriots all; for be it understood 

We left our country for our country’s good.” 


Who was the author of this squib? Barrington 
was the celebrated etched. tad no doubt in 
1801 it seemed a great joke that a theatre should 
be opened at a place only known to the public as 
a penal settlement. JAYDEE. 


“ Lire or Henry Jessey.”—I want much to see 
the Life and Death of Mr. Henry Jessey,* 1671; 
and not being able to find it at the British 
Museum or at Williams’s Library, ree to your 
readers, 


Periopicat Literature. — Reading about 
Maty’s New Review, in 9 vols. 8vo., reminds me 
of a want in bibliography that I think is very 
pressing, viz., a catalogue of periodical literature— 
reviews, magazines, quarterlies—from the earliest 
times to the present. Has any such thing been 
attempted ? Of course I know of Poole’s Index; 
but that, though invaluable in its own way, does 
not in the least meet the want. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Stixyyarp.—A large meadow, adjoining what 
must have been the Priory grounds here, is called 
the Stinnyard (so pronounced). It is suggested 
that it was a place where the casuals broke a cer- 
tain amount of stones (stein) before leaving the 
Priory, in return for their lodging. This is hardly 
probable, as the field is low-lying and marshy, 
there being no quarry near. Moreover, it is a very 
large field, and a smaller place would have done for 
the purpose. P. R. 

Repton, 


Pyse.— Does your correspondent Cot. Prrvravx 
know the origin of the warning called out by 
buggy drivers to pedestrians in Bombay, “ Pyse”? 
I have heard the origin discussed, but never ex- 
plained. It is not Hindustani. 


Gonzacas or Mantua. — When looking, the 
other day, for an address in Kelly’s Post Office 
Directory I was not a little surprised at finding 
the name “ Prince of Mantua and Montferrat” in 
that book. Historians tell us that the dynasty of 
the Gonzagas of Mantua became extinct on the 
death of Carlo IV., who died without issue in 
1708. Can any reader clear up this ee 


Hull. 


Cocxeram’s “Dictiowary.”—My copy wants 
its title-page, and I wish to know its date. 
page measures 54 inches by 34 inches. The book 
begins with “ Dedication to the Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Boyle...... Earle of Corke......,” 0m 
A2. Next following comes, on A 3, “A Pre 


* Rector(?) of St. George's, Southwark, and third 
tor the first Nonconformist meeting im 
war: 
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monition from the Authour to the Reader” (34 
pages). There is no pagination, but the signatures 
run on to V[8]. Lowndes mentions only one edi- 
tion, “ Lond. 1632, 8vo.,” but the size of my copy 
is 16mo. Burke says that Richard Boyle was 
ereated Earl of Cork on October 16, 1620. 
Dyxes CAMPBELL. 

[The editions given by Lowndes are 1623, 8vo.; 1632, 

$vo,; 1655 and 1659, without indication of size. ] ; 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN.”—I have lately seen, 
I think in the Daily News, that this term was 
first used by Dean Hook, in respect of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, in his Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. What is the origin of the now 
familiar appellation? It is not altogether unlike 
the stanza in the In Memoriam :— 

“ And there he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil'd by all ignoble use.”—cix. 6, 
Ep. MarsHALtt. 


Brots.—Will some correspondent kindly 
tell me a simple way of removing a fresh ink blot 
from an old (1727) book without seriously injuring 
the paper ? H. De.evinexe. 

Chiswick. 


or Bonne Famity, or Toorpe.—Wanted, 
any particulars respecting the family of Bond, of 
Thorpe, Surrey. William Bond was an officer in 
the household of Henry VIL. and VIIL., and his 
son has a monument in the chancel of Thorpe 
dated 1578 ? J, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Duc pt Caamnorp.—Atthe moment of the death 
of the Duc de Chambord, the priest in attendance 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Montez au ciel, fils de St. Louis” 
(Times, Aug. 25, 1883). A similar form was made 
use of by the Abbé Edgeworth as Louis XVI. 
laid his head upon the block. Is this a recognized 
formula for such a time, or upon what other par- 
ticular occasions is it known to have been used ? 

Ep. Marsal. 


Tae Famity or Baytry, or Taorney.—A 
family of foreign Protestant refugees, named Le 
Bailleul, settled at Thorney, in Cambridgeshire, in 
1656, and acquired the name of Bayley. Is there 
any branch of this family now in existence beside 
that to which Sir Emilius Bayley, Bart., belongs ? 

Fr. 


Marxs ox Seats.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if seal engravers of former days were 
in the habit of putting a private mark on seals. 
I have an old seal with a small mark on it, which 
on being magnified appears like a stag’s head. 
have seen a similar mark on another old seal ? 
Both the subjects were human heads in profile. 
Mine, an old famil y seal, might pass for Milton, but 


that the hair is short. One owner to whom I trace 
it was an ardent Jacobite. Fievr-pe-Lys. 


Tae “ Ortcrnat.”—In his tribute to the memory 
of the late John Payne Collier, Mr. Taos inci- 
dentally refers to a “weekly paper, the Original,” 
which he started in 1832. I should like to 
acopy. Will some reader of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me if such is tobe had? James NicHoLson. 


Grspon anp Gipsons Famities.— Will you 
allow me to place on record in your pages that in 
the course of researches which I have had occasion 
to make I have accumulated a very considerable 
mass of materials relating to various branches of 
the Gibbon and Gibbons families, an epitome of 
which I intend at some future time to have printed 
for private circulation ; and that I shall be much 
obliged by any communications which may be 
addressed to me on the subject ? 

A. W. Gispons. 

68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


“A Lost Sonner.”—Can any of your readers 
tell me the author or translator of a sonnet, said 
to be translated from the Italian, and beginning 
thus ?— 

“A Lost Sonnet. 
“ Last night I made a sonnet in my dreams, 

And gave it to my love across the sea ; 

I saw her read it, saw bright, happy gleams 

Flash from her down-dropp'd eyes, for love of me.” 
I am anxious to publish it as words to a song, and 
having searched and inquired everywhere for the 
author, as yet in vain, 1 apply to“ N. & Q.” as a 
last resource. A. A. H. 


Aurtnors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 


“The aged man, that coffers up his gold, 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And scarce bath eyes his treasure to behold, 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits.” 3.2 


Replies. 


LASS. 
(6 S. vi. 366, 396; vii. 277; viii. 96, 278.) 

I believe that the names colloquially given to 
young unmarried women in Britain are four in 
number, and may be tabulated thus: Lass is 
emphatically the Scottish and Northern English 
name, and Warwickshire is probably its southern 
limit. In Lancashire and Yorkshire, especially, 
a pretty girl is a bonny lass, a maidservant is a 
servant lass; and there is, I think, nothing in 
Southern England that answers to the hearty, 
“ Now, my lass !” which is one’s friendly greeting 


I| to a girl of the working classes. Wench, which 


occurs also at times in the North, is the name 
especially used in Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
and perhaps in other midland counties too, 
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Literature has been less kind to this name than 
‘to the other; but in common speech wench is a 
word just as hearty and endearing as lass ; and 
both words are used by girls in addressing one 
another. Often, in our “ flithering” days, I have 
heard “ Coom on, lasses !” echo along the Holder- 
mess shore; and in Staffordshire have heard the 
“Heave away, wenches!” wherewith the giris 
encourage their mates at work. Damsel is, so far 
as I have observed, the chief name in Wales, or at 
any rate in South Wales; and a very pretty name 
it is, suggestive of chivalry and romance. Once, 
being desirous of learning how far the word wench 


was known in Monmonthshire, I used it in talking | 16 


to a group of pit-girls—modest, gentle creatures 
all—who were having their dinner on the moun- 
tain side. “Do you call yourselves wenches ?” 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mary Lewis, the spokes- 
woman; but she felt that it was not the usual 
name, after all, and so she looked up at me and 
added, in the sweetest of voices, “‘ And we do 
call us damsels.” The fourth name is maiden, 
and of this I speak for the most part only at second 
band ; but I have heard it in Devonshire, and I 
fancy it is common also in Somerset and Dorset. 
See, for instance, the West Country evidence taken 
before the Commissioners appointed under the Act 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 57. Mary Puddicombe, for one, 
after describing how she drove bullocks afield, 
says, “ Maidens would not like that work now”; 
and again, “I told my father and mother, and 
they told me to be a better maiden next time”; 
and again, “I think it was a good thing for young 
boys and maidens to be apprenticed.” If there 
are other names than these four, I should be glad 
to know of them. A. J. M 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I have re- 
collected that there is at least one other local 
name in Britain for a young unmarried woman : 
it is the curious word mauther, which is familiar 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. A mauther is a girl; 
and I believe, but am not sure, that it is used 
colloquially; that you would say “ Well, mauther,” 
or «Now, then, mauther,” in speaking to a girl. 
There are examples of the word in that excellent 
and amusing Suffolk tract, The Adventures of Sally 
Miggs. 


Tae Jacosite Wars Ire- 
Lanpd (6" viii. 8, 375).—At the first reference 
I noticed a query relative to the authorship 
of a Life of Ring William ITI., published in 
London in 1702. Having in my possession a 
small volume, which I have reason to suppose is 
by the same pen, I have been looking with some 
interest for a reply. So far, Mr. WAttis alone 
among your correspondents has thrown some light 
on the question of the author’s name. Perhaps a 
short description of the book, which forms part of 
ay own collection, might put some of our friends on 


the right track. The title-page, which I slightly 
curtail, runs as follows :— 

The True Impartial | History and Wars | of the | King- 
dom of Ireland | describing | Its Situation, Division into 
Provinces | Shires, &c. &c. &c. | With the several Revolts 
and Rebellions of the Natives, | &c. &e. &c., | more par- 
ticularly relating to all the memorable | Skirmishes, 
Battels, Sieges and other Extraordinary if ransactions, 
since the Grand Revolution | under the Reign of their 
present Majesties | K. William and Q. Mary, to the Siege 
and | Surrender of Lymerick and that has since happened 

| to June 1692. Being a History full of | variety and 
worthy the perusal of | the Ingenious Reader, | The 
second Edition, with additions. | London: printed for 
a Boddington at the Golden Ball in Duck Lane, 


The frontispiece is a rude engraving by Van Hove, 
and represents King William IIT. handing an olive 
branch to the genius of Ireland. Underneath 
appear the following lines :— 
*€ See Ireland rising from a bed of war 

Receiuing peace from her kind Conqueror 

With arms unfettered she her king receiues 

Who's sword protects whilst heauen plenty giues,” 
Though but a mere sketch of the Irish war, it is, 
on the whole, energetically written, and, from the 
author’s evident acquaintance with the places and 
districts described, one would almost be led to 
think that he had served in the campaign. Of 
course the tone of the work is essentially English 
and Protestant. In the writer's eyes Dutch 
William was a heaven-sent general, and the 
Revolution a great and unmixed blessing. That 
the English have an inalienable right to rule the 
Irish, as a superior race rules an inferior, is the 
leading dogma in the historical creed of this writer, 
and to a reflecting mind his pages afford a sad, yet 
sometimes amusing, proof of what little progress 
has been made, even in our own days, in the 
seemingly hopeless task of loosing the Gordian 
knot of Irish difficulties. Yet our author is far 
from incapable of seeing many good points in 
the Irish character. It is true he deplores that 
“the people of the Ancient Stock do not accustom them- 
selves to Labour, but rather to Spoil and War, desirous 
to live idly upon the product of the Country and in- 
dustrious English by such unlawful ways as Opportunity 
has put into their Hand.” 
Still, he says 
“it must be confessed, by all unbiassed persons, that 
the Irish Gentry are qualified sufficiently (at least the 
greatest number of them) for great Undertakings, if they 
would, according to what they understand, labour to 
improve their own Advantage by putting themselves 
forward in the World to acquire those Preferments and 
Undertakings they are capable of.” 
He also regrets, and with evident sincerity, that 
they have not paid more attention to the develop- 
ment of their country’s resources, as the prosperity 
and trade which would have ensued would have 
proved 
“a comfortable Maintenance to some thousands who, 
for several years past, have been destitute of such ® 
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Livelyhood as might render them capable of subsisting, 
for want of which om. have been forced to travel 
abroad and serve other Nations, where they are for the 
most part treated little better than Slaves, as well in 
War as in other Employments, many of them, if we 
dmpartially consider their Merits, as ‘to Education and 
Natural Endowments, deserving better Usage.” 

Taken altogether the work is an entertaining pro- 
-duction, and a pretty fair record of the events of 
which it treats, making due allowance for national 
and religious prejudices. The preface is signed, 
“The Candid Reader’s Well-wisher and most 
‘humble Servant, J. 8.” Is anything known of the 
author, or does the British Museum possess a 
-copy of the work ? LeonarD D, ArRpILL, 

18, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 


Tue Cross on Loaves (6" S, vii. 427).—It is 
stated in a back number of “N. & Q.” that it is 
the general practice in Austria-Hungary to mark 
dread with a cross. I have lived some years in 
this country, eat “ kaiser semmel ” every day, and 
‘have never yet met with one that had a cross on 
it. The “kaiser semmel ” is not a loaf, moreover— 
it isa small roll, about the size of an English bun. I 
‘have often seen these “semmel” made, and though, 
as a Viennese baker once told me, their manufac- 
ture is “das Heiligste” of the art, they receive no 
other baptism than a twenty minutes’ baking in a 
brick oven. 

Viennese bread is celebrated. It may interest 
‘you to know something about it. The excellence 
of the bread is attributed in Vienna to three 
teasons—the oven, the men, and the yeast. I 
think another may be added, and that is the dry 
climate. An ounce of yeast (three décagrammes) 
and as much salt is taken for every gallon (one 
litre) of milk used for the dough. The yeast is a 
Viennese speciality, known as the “ St. Marxner 
Pressheffe,” and its composition is a secret. It 
keeps two days in summer and a little longer in 
winter. The ovens are heated by wood fires lit 
inside them during four hours ; the ashes are then 
raked out and the oven is carefully wiped with wisps 
of damp straw. On the vapour thus generated, as 
well as that produced by the baking of the dough, 
lies the whole art of the browning and the success 
-of the “ semmel.” 

As to the workmen, perhaps their advantage 
‘consists in the cheapness of labour and the 
traditions of their trade; but neither the one nor 
‘the other prevents strikes, which sometimes end 
-disastrously, Everarp Primrose. 


Brron’s “Tue Buves” (6% S. viii. 266).— 
‘The answer to Jaypex’s query is that Wordsworth, 
thaving been appointed a Collector of Stamps—as to 
which see an amusing anecdote in Haydon’s Auto- 
Siography—would needfully receive sums paid on 
account of the hat tax, an imposition which was 
still current in Byron’s time. Hat-makers were 


compelled to place inside their goods certain 


stamps which signified that the tax had been paid. 
The buyer of a new hat might, therefore, well think 
of Wordsworth when he found the stamp inside 
that garment. The waste-paper was to be had at 
Grange’s, not needfully the hat-stamp. Although 
there are, doubtless, many other examples of these 
stamps still preserved in old hats, the sole instance 
known to me is within the hat on the head of that 
curious funeral effigy of Admiral Nelson, which is 
a member of the so-called “ragged regiment” in 
Westminster Abbey. I noticed this under the 
following circumstances. While Maclise was 
painting, in the Royal Gallery at Westminster, 
the “ Interview of Wellington and Blucher” and 
the “ Death of Nelson,” I often stayed to gossip 
with the artist while he worked upon the walls. 
On one occasion he lamented that, having taken 
no end of pains to verify the costumes of his 
soldiers and sailors, he had never been able to get 
hold of a hat of Nelson’s such as he wished to re- 
present on or near the dying admiral in the latter 
design. Bearing in mind the costume of the effigy 
in question, which I had often studied, remember- 
ing that it included a cocked hat, and having no 
doubt that the whole suit had belonged to Nelson 
at the period of his death, I told Maclise that he 
had only to cross the street to secure what he 
coveted. ‘‘ Why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t you 
tell me so before?” cried he, jumping up. “ How 
could I know you wanted it?” was the return 
query. Instantly we set off. Maclise saw Dean 
Stanley, who caused the glass case of the effigy to be 
opened, and there, sure enough, we found not only 
the very thing the artist craved for, but the strongest 
presumptive evidence that the hat at least, if not, 
as was most probable, the entire suit which clothes 
the figure, had belonged to, and even been worn by, 
the admiral. Grease and sweat-marks stain that 
part of the lining of the hat which had touched the 
wearer's head, except where the edge of the eye- 
patch attached to the inner rim of the lining had 
protected that lining. There the patch itself is 
soiled. The maker’s name is inside the hat as 
usual, together with the stamp acknowledging the 
payment of the tax on the garment. I forget the 
name of the maker, but remember that his address 
was somewhere in St. James's Street. Maclise 
borrowed the hat and painted from it. It was 
duly restored to the effigy. I beg you will allow 
me to place on record this testimony of Maclise’s 
honourable care in painting his noble pictures. 
Moreover, it is well the world should kaow 
that a very precious personal relic of Nelson is 
shut up with the “ragged regiment.” rae 


10, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


Comprox-Wyrwnrares (6" §. viii. 168, 295).—In 
December, 1862, I had occasion to be much in the 
neighbourhood of Compton-Wynyates. At that 
time the late Sir Digby Wyatt was employed in 
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restoring and putting in order this old mansion 
for the occasional occupation of its noble owner. 
‘One wing, or a portion of it, was inhabited by the 
steward, from whom and his family I received 
many civilities. I perfectly remember asking if 
he could help me to the origin of the name Wyn- 
yates. He replied that it was thought to be a cor- 
ruption from vineyards, and some colour for this 
supposition is found in the fact that a plot of 
ground skirting the house is still called the Vine- 
— In the common dialect of the country side 

ineyard might readily slip into Wynyates. 
Possibly during the long period the house was 
deserted and allowed to fall into decay the cor- 
rupted name (very diversely spelt) gradually 
fastened upon it. A reference to the early county 
histories and old maps might settle the point. 
Wm. Howitt, in his Visits to Remarkable Places, 
ives an interesting notice of Compton-Wynyates, 

t he prints it Wtnyates. Jos. J. J. 


The origin of this name, according to Dugdale 
{see Dugdale’s Warwickshire), is taken from the 
vineyard which is supposed to have been existent 
there. The word is spelt Winyate and Wyniate. 

F, W. J. 

Compton-Wyniates, or, as Camden designates 
it, Compton-in-the-Hole, derives its name from the 
Saxon word comb or cumbe,a deep valley, and 
the adjunct Wynyate was added to distinguish it 
from the other Comptons in the county, that word 
originating from the fact that a vineyard was 
formerly cultivated in the lordship. With the 
Marquess of Northampton’s kind permission, I had 
the fortune a few months ago to see every nook 
and corner of the grand old house, and so far as 
my experience goes I should class it as the finest 
specimen of a Tudor mansion we possess, 

Fea, 

Highgate. 


Probably from British wyn, white, and iat, a 
gate. Compton is the family name of the Marquess 
of Northampton. HIRONDELLE. 


There is an interesting description of this fine 
old mansion, built in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
circa 1520, in vol. i. of Howitt’s Visits to Remark- 
able Places, published in 1839 ; and an engraving 
of it in Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time. It is sometimes locally styled Compton- 
in-the-Hole, from its situation in ahollow. Wyn- 
yates is affixed to distinguish it from several other 
places named Compton, and perhaps may be a cor- 
ruption of Wynyard, a well-known patronymic, 
said to be derived and altered from vineyard. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In corroboration of the derivation of the name 
ynyates as given by your correspondent Mar. 
Witrrep Harcarave at the second reference, I 


may be allowed to state that the name is found in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. The road from 
Askrigg to Swaledale by Summer Lodge is so 
called in its highest portion, and the inhabitants 
talk about “gangin’ ower Windyetts.” Windy 
enough is the passage along the high moorland, as 
I on horseback have many a time experienced. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Foxetove S. viii. 366).—I beg leave to 
oye against the etymology (!) from folk’s glove, 

do so on principle; it seems to me most mis- 
chievous to suggest how a name might have arisen, 
when all the while the facts are on record. 
to the suggestion itself, I have heard it only too 
often, and it is given in Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable. Any attempt at ascertaining 
the facts would have disposed of the theory at 
once ; for it is perfectly well known that the A.-S, 
name was foxes glofa, meaning fox’s glove, which 
occurs in vol. iii. 327 of Cockayne’s Anglo- 
Saxon Leechdoms, ft is obviously impossible that 
the A.-S. foxes can be a corruption of a form folk’s, 
which is of later date. The Norwegian name 
revhandskje, foxglove, is derived from rev, a fox, 
and handskje, a glove ; and how are we to explain 
this away! The fact is that Englishmen are 
always making “suggestions” of this character, 
being apparently of opinion that unaided guess- 
work is the only method of value; yet we do not 
thus attempt to explain the ordinary facts of 
botany and chemistry. Dr. Brewer explains 
foxes glofa by “red or fox-coloured glove.” It 
means nothing of the kind ; it means just simply 
“glove of the fox.” It is only another example 
of “suggestion”; it is far better to take the fact 
as it stands. A study of such a book as Earle’s 
Plant-Names will show that our ancestors de- 
lighted in names formed from the names of 
animals ; and this fact cannot be upset by merely 
modern notions as to their inappropriateness. If 
we exercise our imagination by making bad 
guesses we should not blame our ancestors, who 
exercised theirs quite harmlessly. 

Wa rer W. SKeat. 


“Toe (5 §. vii. 388).—So long a 
period has elapsed since the question under this 
heading was asked, that I may be allowed to re- 

t it,—Who was the author of two articles in 
the above-named periodical, signed “ Carlone ” and 
“ Carluccio,” on “ Les Charmettes and Rousseau” 
and “ On Shakspere’s Fools” ?— your correspondent 
suggesting that the one might have been written 
by Lamb and attributing the second to Charles 
Cowden Clarke. I have no hesitation in saying 
that neither supposition is correct, and that both 
articles were written by Charles Brown, whose 
name is well known in connexion with Keats, and 
whose invitation to “ domesticate with him” Keats 


accepted. 
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In my youth Mr. Brown was so kind as toallow 
me to read under his guidance, and I well remem- 
ber that both Rousseau and Shakspere were 
favourite authors of his, and that he was of opinion 
that Shakspere’s life, so much as we are likely to 
know of it, might be written from his sonnets, and 
an article of his was published in some periodical 
in support of this view previously to the time I 
am speaking of. I know he was a contributor to 
the Liberal, and I know he contributed to other 
periodicals under the signature of “ Carluccio ”; for 
instance, a charming story in the Examiner of 
1823, called “La Bella Tabaccaia.” Still, proof 
might be wanting to convince other persons that 
he was the writer of the articles in question in the 
Liberal, and therefore I wrote to his son, who resides 
in New Zealand, for information, and he tells me 
that both articles were written by his father, whose 
signature to that effect he has. This conclusively 
disposes of all doubt on the subject. Other writers 
in the Liberal were Lord Byron, W. Hazlitt, W. 
Hogg, Leigh Hunt, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Mrs. 
Shelley, &c.; but I am going beyond the question. 

W. Ditxe. 

Chichester. 


Loypon Streer Cry (6" viii. 348).—Was 
not this really a “‘tormentor for your flies”? The 
mouse-trap man would probably also sell little 
bunches of butcher’s broom (Ruscus, the mouse- 
thorn of the Germans), a very effective and destruc- 
tive weapon in the hands of an active butcher's 
boy, when employed to guard his master’s meat 
from the attacks of flies. Epwarp Sotty. 


List or New Testament MSS. (6 S. viii. 
269).—Was the distinguishing letter not first 
added to the original name of the different MSS. 
by C. Tischendorf, than whom no other scholar of 
our generation has more thoroughly investigated 
and elucidated the most trustworthy text of the 
Greek New Testament? It is a common usage to 
designate the priority of MSS. by the successive 
letters of the alphabet. Now Tischendorf, after 
having discovered, in 1859, the Codex Sinaiticus 
(written in uncial characters of the fifth or sixth 
century), which he found to be still earlier than 
the Codex Alexandrinus (already called Cod. A) 
had to designate this newly discovered MS. as 
Cod. % (Aleph). It is upon this Codex Sinaiticus 
or X, regarded by him as the most ancient, that 
he has based his last critical edition of the Greek 
New Testament (first published in 1862). 

Kress. 

Oxford. 


According to Scrivener, who says (Plain Intro- 
duction, p. 75, ed. 1883) that the custom “ origi- 
nated in the accidental circumstance that the 
Codex Alexandrinus was designated as Cod. A in 
the lower margin of Walton’s Polyglott,” Wetstein 


(1751-2) was the first to adopt the present system 
of notation of New Testament MSS. Uncial MSS. 
were by him distinguished by capital letters, cur- 
sive MSS. by Arabic numerals. The method once 
accepted, the list would, of course, grow, as new 
MSS. were discovered, or applied to the purposes 
of textual criticism. wa 
Worle Vicarage. 


“Rep Tare” (6% §. viii. 349).—The question 
raised is, I presume, When did the term “red 
tape” become equivalent to official obstruction ? 
and not the minor ones, When was red tape first 
made? and When did it become a necessary article 
in the office of the lawyer or the precincts of a 
“department”? Johnson, in 1755, after defining 
aa as “a narrow fillet or band of linnen,” quotes 

“This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I'll wager, that the prize shall be my due.” 
This quotation, which has been reprinted scores of 
times, is wrong, for Gay wrote (Shepherd's Week, 
1714, p. 5, Poems, 1720, p. 79):— 
“ This pouch, that’s ty'd with tape of reddest hue 
I'll wager, that the prize shall be my due.” 
Showing that red tape was a well-known article in 
1714, though perhaps not then used in the way 
to which Mr, Watrorp refers. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


An advertisement in the Public Intelligencer, 
Dec. 6, 1658, offers a reward for the restoration of 
“a little bundle of papers tied with a red tape 
which were lost on Friday last was a sevennight 
between Worcester House and Lincoln’s Inn.” 

Witiiam Parr. 

Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Thanet. 


Tue Rerverican Catenpar (6 §, viii. 286, 
332).—My best thanks are due to those cor- 
respondents who replied to my questions on this 
subject, and especially to De. Copnam Brewer 
for his valuable table whereby the dates in the 
Republican calendar can be easily exchanged for 
the dates in the Gregorian, and vice versd. An 
analysis of the replies, however, presents curious 
results. The questions are :— On what date in 
the Republican calendar did Bonaparte disperse 
the Council of Five Hundred? What is the 
equivalent date in the Gregorian calendar ? 

To these questions Dr. Cosaam Brewer, Mr. 
W. H. Parrersoyx, Mr. D. Forses Campsetty, 
and the Rev. C. F. S. Warren, M.A., answer 
19th Brumaire= Nov. 10, 1799. 

M. Gustave Masson replies, “18th Bru- 
maire= Nov. 10, 1799.” 

Esre, on the authority of Mr. Bond’s table, 
sends, “ 19th Brumaire= Nov. 19, 1799.” 

Tuus gives another choice of dates, “ 19th Bru- 
maire—Nov. 9, 1799.” 

Mr. C. A. Warp concludes his communication 
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on the subject with the following words: “ The 
18th Brumaire would be about October 26.” 

It would be easy for me to give other variations 
‘in the dates to be found in books which I have 
-consulted ; but {I refrain from so’ doing, as my 
desire is to find the truth, and not to increase the 
confusion. I believe the date given by four 
correspondents, “ 19th Brumaire= Nov. 10, 1799,” 
to be correct. 

A reference to Dr. Connam Brewer's plan 
will show how difficult it is for the uninitiated to 
transmute the dates correctly. The process abounds 
with pitfalls for the unwary, and a mistake is 
speedily made. It is, however, extremely surpris- 
ing to find the mistake so frequently made (even 
in works of importance) of mixing up the events 
of the 19th Brumaire with those of the 18th Bru- 
maire. Bonaparte’s revolutionary proceedings 
lasted two days, culminating on the second day 
419th Brumaire) in the dispersal of the Council of 
Five Hundred. It is this which causes the con- 
‘fusion. An error in transmuting can be easily 
rectified ; but when historians and writers mistake 
the actual day upon which a most important event 
in French history occurred, then the confusion be- 
comes worse confounded. Witt1am RayYvyer. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Haneorne Caarns §. viii. 182, 353).—I 
have a very vivid recollection of the circumstances 
connected with the murderer Cook, as given in the 
communication of Canon VenaBies. The atrocious 
murder was committed by Cook (who was a book- 
binder), with the iron handle of his press, on 
May 30, 1832, and he was executed in front of the 
county gaol on August 10 following, the body 
being then hung in chains (so called) in Saffron 
Lane, outside the town. 

Like Cayon Vewastes, I was a boy at the 
time, and, together with a cousin, was taken by 
my father to see the murderer hung in chains, 
he telling us that he did so because he had no 
doubt it would be the last time such an event 
would ever take place in England, as I believe it 

“was. The scene around the gibbet was certainly 
‘most disgraceful, and truly was “like a fair.” 
Among the crowd, mounted on the top of a barrel, 
was a well-known local Dissenting preacher and 
Town Councillor, holding forth in loud tones to the 
people, who only laughed at him. He was ever 
_— popularly known in the town as “ Gibbet 

—s. 


I saw Cook’s irons many ago, as seen by 
“Canon Vewantes; but I have just ascertained 
frorfi my friend the present worthy governor of the 
goal that they have long since ceased to be on 
view, and are stowed away in a kind of lumber- 
‘room in one of the towers of the gaol. The iron 
framework was made by a framesmith in Leicester, 
-and so constructed that the body was suspended 


from the gibbet by a swivel passing through the 
iron bar over the head, so that the body moved 
freely with the wind. 

A brother of the murderer, a highly respectable 
man, in good circumstances, who was, I believe, 
the last relative, died only a few months ago at an 
advanced age. Ketty, F.S.A. 

Leicester. 

At Rye there is still shown the iron case in 
which the murderer of a local magnate was hung 
about a century ago. It is kept, I believe, in the 
Town Hall, and it was exhibited at the late congress 
of the Archeological Institute at Lewes. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Paiz (6 S. viii. 368).—Hablét Knight Browne, 
my uncle, was born June 11, 1815, in an old red- 
brick house, still standing, opposite the Carlisle 
Congregational Chapel, in Lower Kennington 
Lane. Can any one tell me the derivation of the 
surname Hablét, and in what part of France it is 
found ? A. 8. 

Reform Club. 


Atapine (6% §. viii. 368).—Since this query 
was sent I have found what is no doubt the right 
word, alépine. Littré has, “ Alépine, sorte 
d’étoffe de soie et de laine”; and in his Appendix 
“Mots d’Origine Orientale,” “ Alépine, étoffe qui 
tire son nom de la ville d’Alep.” C. B. M. 


Alapeen is given in The Drapers’ Dictionary, 
and defined as 
“ A mixed stuff either of wool and silk or mohair and 
cotton ; mentioned in ions on the Wool and the 
Woollen Manufacture, by a Manufacturer of Northamp- 
tonshire, 1739. 
F. ©. Binxeeck Terry. 


Mopvery Lerrer-writine (6% §. viii. 345, 376). 
—TI have also a very large correspondence with 
strangers, and fear that some must think me dis- 
courteous for not answering the letters sent. I 
have a small box full of letters returned from the 
Dead Letter Office. Sometimes I have sent 
the signature to the Post Office of the address, and 
have thus got over the difficulty. On one occasion 
I thought a name was Gorm, which proved to be 
Smith, and this letter, strange to say, found its 
destination. I advise that all who cannot or do 
not choose to write their names distinctly should 
use paper with name and address printed, and then 
they might sign anyhow. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 

I once received a very courteous letter from the 
late Dean Stanley, whose penmanship is well 
known to have been the reverse of calligraphic. 
With great difficulty I deciphered his well-nigh 
undecipherable writing, of which the only legible 
word was the signature, and that, unmistakably, 
was A. P. Staley. Frepx. Rowe. 

Ashford, Kent. 
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Foper (6" S. viii. 225).—Some time about 1830 
there appeared in the Monthly Magazine some 
verses which were thus introduced : “ Fudge!!! 
In reply to a Foreign Friend, who inquired the 
meaning of Burchell’s favourite Exclamation in the 
Vicar of Wakefield.” W. C. B. 


Whatever may be the reason on account of which 
the term “fudge” became applied to a captain 
of that name—and perhaps it was after the 
manner of schoolboys now—there is the better 
way of arriving at its origin in Wedgwood’s Dic- 
tionary, where it is compared with similar forms 
of exclamation in other languages, as in the extract 
from Hécart, “ Picard ta maison briile. Feuche ! 
J'ai!’ cle’ dans m’ poque.” 

I have noticed in another work of D’Israeli, who 
is the authority for the supposed derivation of 
Judge, in his Remarks on the Navy, what appears to 
me a similarly unfounded statement of the creation 
of a “new word.” In the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, p. 389, Lond., 1866, he observes :-— 

“There are two remarkable words created by the 
Abbé de Saint Pierre, who passed his meritorious life in 
the contemplation of political morality and universal 
benevolence, bienfaisance and gloriole. He invented 
gloriole, a8 a contemptible diminutive of gloire, to 
describe the vanity of some egotists so fond of the 
small talents which they may have received from nature 
or from accident.” 

This seems a curious statement to make, when 
Cicero uses the same diminutive, “ Et nosmet ipsi 
vivi gloriola nostra perfruamur” (Zp. ad Fam., 
v. 12), and “Etiam hisce eum ornes gloriole in- 
signibus ” (Ib., vii. 5). Besides Isocrates employs 
a similar diminutive, as a term of con- 
tempt: ri djra 7d Kevov tovro dofdpiov émt 
Tov doxov ; which 
is translated by Wolf: “Cur igitur inanis ista 
gloriola fictilem utiem inflavit ” (Ep. ix. ad Dion., 
Opp. p. 638, 1686). The word gloriola was in use 
with scholars at the time to which gloriole is 
referred for its introduction as a new term. 

Ep. MarsHA.t, 


Printep Corrs or Parocuiat RecisTers 
(6™ S. viii. 249)—The registers of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham are now being reprinted, fully and 
exactly, in Mr. W. F. Carter's Midland Antiquary, 
a review of which appeared in a recent number of 
“N.& Q” Este. 

Birmingham, 

Famty or Lape, or Lapp, Extixcr 
Baronets (6% §. viii. 329).— There have been 
two baronetcies in this family. John Lade, who 
was a rich brewer in Southwark, and member for 
that borough in the time of Anne and George L, 
was created a baronet in 1730. His nephew John, 
the second baronet, died unmarried on Feb. 12, 
1747, when the first baronetcy expired, and a 
considerable part of the fortune of the second 


baronet passed under his will to his cousin John. 


Inskipp. John Inskipp assumed the name of 
Lade, and was created a baronet in 1758. His 


only son John, the second baronet, died at Egham. 


in his eightieth year, on Feb. 10, 1838. He 
married a Mrs. Smith, but there was no issue, and 
the second baronetcy expired at his death. See 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (1838), 
p. 297, and the Annual Register 


John Lade, of Warbleton, co. Sussex, created 
baronet March 11, 1730, with remainder to his 
nephew John (son of his sister Elizabeth by her 
husband John Whithorne), who took the name of 
Lade and succeeded as second baronet on the death 
of his uncle, aged eighty, unmarried, on July 30, 
1740; he likewise died unmarried, Feb. 12, 1747, 
when the baronetcy became extinct, but was, 
on March 17, 1758, revived again in the person 
of his cousin, John Inskipp, Esq., who inherited 
his fortune and assumed the name of Lade, whose 
only and posthumous son, Sir John Lade, in 1837, 
Burke states, was then baronet; and Debrett in 
1840 states that this baronetcy became extinct in 
1838. D. G. CO. E. 

Sir John Lade was, I believe, coachman to 
the Prince Regent, who conferred on him not a 
baronetcy, but a common knighthood—it is said 
for marrying one of H.R.H.’s cast-off mistresses. 
Lady Lade died about 1825, and is buried in the 
churchyard at Staines. See my Greater London, 
vol. i. p. 189. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The following references may be useful. Arms . 


of Lade family in Horsfield’s History of Sussex, 
s.v. “ Warbleton.” Poem by Dr. Johnson on Sir 
John Lade’s coming of age, in Boswell’s Life. 
Notice of death of Sir John Lade’s widow (Mary 


Thrale), at St. Alban’s, March 22, 1802, in Annual ' 


Register, 1802. 
Epwarp H. M.A, 


anv Lessine (5 viii. 164, 200, 
276; 6" S. viii. 195).—The poem by Coleridge 
may be found in Arundines Cami (editio quarta, 
mpccczI.), p. 80, and is headed 


“War's in A Name? 
“T asked my fair one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay, 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ; 
Lalage, Nezra, Chloris, 
Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Arethusa or Lucrece? 


* Ah!’ replied my gentle fair, 
* Beloved, what are names but air? 
Choose thou whatever suits the line : 
Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage, or Doris, 
Only, only, call me Thine.’ ” 


The annexed translation into Latin verse, from the 
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mn of that accomplished scholar Archdeacon 
rangham, accompanies it, in which several 
alterations of the proper names are made. It is 
entitled 
TldAAwy dvoparwy popgn pica. 
nomine vellet illa, nostris 
t sese canerem in modis, amicam 
Rogavi: sit Amanda, sit Melissa, 
Greeco e fonte petita vel Latino, 
Sit Chloris, Nea, Laura, Dorimene, 
Seu quamcunque aliam magis probaret ? 
* Ah! quid me rogites ?’ reponit illa: 
* Nil sunt nomina sola preter auram. 
8i qua vox melior sonet canenti, 
Hane dicas, sit Amanda, sit Melissa, 
Sit quecumque alia aptior Cameene ; 
Sed tantum Tua nominer memento.’ 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Campsett is in error when he says these 
lines “ first appeared publicly in the Keepsake for 
1829.” If he will consult the edition of Coleridge 
published by Pickering in 1877, vol. ii. p. 305, he 
will find it there stated that they appeared in the 
Morning Post, August 27, 1799. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Caxow (6" 8S. viii. 347).—In the Antiquary, 
the probable date of which is 1794, and which was 
originally published in 1816, Sir Walter Scott has 
assigned the name Jacob Caxon to the barber of 
Fairport, who laments the dishonour which had 
fallen on his office. Only three wigs remained in 
the parish, those of Sir Arthur Wardour, Oldbuck, 
and the minister, Mr. Blattergowl. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Is not cazon, a wig (which Webster calls a cant 
word), derived from the other cazon, a box or chest, 
which comes to us from the Latin capsa through 
the Spanish cazon? If so, the word would signify 
a wig, as a box in which to put a gentleman’s 
head, just as another part of his body is sometimes 
said to be put into his bags. The word must have 
been in pretty general use before Miss Mitford’s 
time, as is proved by Sir Walter Scott’s character 
of Caxon, the barber, in the Antiquary. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Yorrrecere S. viii. 327, 358).—I have 
again looked at my rubbing of the brass in Alton 
Church. The word is certainly yoftregere. Acting 
upon a suggestion, I have referred to The Booke of 
Hauking | Huntyng and Fysshyng, wyth all the | 
Properties and Medecynes that | are necessary to 
be | kepte, and I find, on signature c ii, the follow- 
ing : “| Ostregers, Speruiteres, Faukeners. Now 
bicause I speake of ostregiers, ye shal understa’d 
y* thei ben called ostregiers y* kepe goshaukes or 
tercels, & those y' keep sparehaukes & musketts, 
bene called speruiters, & kepers of al other haukes 
are called faukeners.” Thus, I think, my difficulty 


is solved by supposing that the engraver has mis- 

read the old-fashioned s for f, and that yoftregere 

is simply a mistake for yostregere, the same word 

as above, Frep. W. Joy, M.A, F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


in Caurce viii. 267, 
298).—Thanks to ©. 8. for his suggestion. The 
letters are, however, far too clear to admit of 
doubt. Other similar suggestions have been made, 
which similarly fail of point. The entire epitaph 
rans thus: “G. S. E. | Henricus Layton Print 
simplex fidelis sincerus | obiit 2 April: 1800 | 
zetat: 50 | hoc marmor | nominis instar | mereus 
posuit | T. L.” I should much like to know the 
meaning of the above “ G. S. E.” E. A. B. 


Err Arrow-neaps (6" §. viii. 225).—I think 
it is not difficult to guess why these objects are 
not to be found when looked for. I live in 
neighbourhood where many have been picked up; 
but, to the best of my remembrance, I have never 
found but three, though I have at times been a 
most diligent searcher. The reason is that they 
occur only in sandy places, and are only laid bare 
after high winds have moved the surface of the 
sand. Avon, 


Tuomas Scort, tHe Reaicrpe vii. 264, 
513; viii. 230).—Whether it is just to call Scott a 
fanatic or not depends much on the meaning we 
attach to the word and the way we interpret the 
history of the troubled days in which his lot was 
cast. That he was « purchaser of a part of Lam- 
beth Palace is, I apprehend, certain; but if Noble 
is to be trusted (Lives of the icides, vol. ii. 
p. 197), it cannot have been held by grant from 
Oliver Cromwell, as a petition was presented to 
Scott and the other purchaser, Matthew Hardy, 
“about their division of it,” in 1648. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Execcttions aT Keynincton Common 8. 
viii. 267).—In 1746 many persons suffered here a 
traitors. Shenstone’s ballad of Jemmy Dawso 
who was one of the sufferers, is in Percy's Reliques. 

C. G. 


Mowpay (6" §. viii. 268).—St. Bar- 
nabas’s Day in former times was observed as & 
general holiday, when it appears to have been the 
custom to decorate the churches with flowers and 
garlands. St. Barnabas’s Day is on June 11, bat 
before the change of style it was the day of the 
summer solstice; hence the proverbial saying:— 

** Barnaby bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night.” 
F. Binxseck Terry. 


For some particulars as to the ancient—as early 
as 1485—observance of St. Barnabas’s Day as a0 
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occasion of especial holiday-making, see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, Boho’s edit., vol. i. p. 293. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Parattet Passaces (6% §S. viii. 266).—The 
quotation from The Mystery of the Good Old Cause 
is, no doubt, very important and very much to the 
purpose ; but it is just possible that Shakspeare 
may have inspired the metaphor both in that work 
and in Gray’s Elegy. See Macbeth, III. iv. 135 :— 

“ T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 
Tuomas Barn. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Tue Seven Wise Mistresses” (6 §. viii. 
263).—I have a copy, clean and perfect, of this 
book, which has “ Twenty-seventh edition” on 
the title-page. But this must be a mere guess, 
because the editions have been almost innumerable. 
My copy appears to have been printed about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It is very similar 
to the Seren Wise Masters. But I will describe it 
no further until I see whether Mr. Sotty re- 
sponds to H. C. C.’s invitation. I will now only 
give an extract from another work, showing that 
these books were very popular in Ireland at an 
early period, which H. C. C. may be glad to have 
brought to his notice. 

Francis Kirkman says, in the preface to his 
edition of The History of Prince Erastus, Son to 
the Emperour Doclesian, and those famous Philo- 
rar called the Seven Wise Masters of Rome 

1674):— 

** About 18 Moneths agoe I did write and publish The 
Famous History of Don Bellianis of Greece, or the 
Honour of Chivalry, in three Partes. In my Preface to 
the Reader I gave an account of most of the Histories 
that are Printed and published in our English Tongue. 
I did recommend them in general to thy reading, but I 
was more particular in my recommendation of one en- 
titled, The Seven Wise Masters, for I placed it in the 
Front nameing it the first of all others. It being of so 
great esteem in Jreland, that next to the Horn-book and 
knowledge of Letters, Children are in general put to 
read in it, and I know that only by that Book severall 
have learned to read well, so great is the pleasure that 
young and old take in reading thereof.” RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


In the publications of the “Société des Anciens 
Textes Francais,” Paris, Le Puy, (printed) 1876, 
8vo., will be found “ Deux Redactions du Roman 
des Sept Sages de Rome, Publiées par G. Paris.” 

H. F. H. 


Sr. Méparp, THe Fiemisn Sr. (6% 
8. vii. 467; viii. 69, 315).—I think the following 
may be of interest :— 

“The anniversary of St. Simon and St. Jude 
[October 28], was deemed as rainy as St. Switbin’s, 
A character in the Roaring Girl, one of Dodsley’s 
old plays, says, ‘As well as I know it will rain upon 


Simon and Jude's Day.’ afterwards, ‘Now 
continual Simon and Jude's beat all your feathers down. 
as flat as pancakes.’ Hollinshed notices that on the eve 
of this day in 1536, when a battie was to have been 
fought between the troops of Henry VIII. and the in- 
surgeuts of Yorkshire, there fell so great a rain that it 
could not take place. In the Runic calendar the day is. 
marked by a ship, because these saints were fishermen,” 
—Hone’s £very-day Book, vol. i. 
CeLer er Avpax. 


I see this question has remained unanswered 
satisfactorily. Some weeks ago the Marquis de 
Cherville, author of Mémoires d’un trop bon Chien, 
and a devoted lover of nature, in his fortnightly 
feuilleton contributed to the Débats or Siécle (I 
forget which), gave the following explanation of 
the legend. St. Médard was Bishop of Tournai, 
and had converted all but one village within his 
diocese, When he arrived there the peasants were 
suffering from drought, their only spring being 
dried up. Here was an opportunity. At the 
prayers of the saint the spring flowed afresh. The 
grateful inhabitants pressed round the bishop for 
instruction and baptism, when, lo! the devil, dis- 
tressed at losing his last stronghold in that country, 
made the pure waters ferment with a decidedly 
beery element. The astonished saint the next 
morning found his catechumens the worse for 
liquor. He prayed that enough rain might fall to. 
quench the devil’s spirituous fountains; and it 
accordingly rained for forty days without inter- 
mission. Alas! the good people of the village 
had in those few days acquired a taste for the 
alcoholic element, and succeeded in introducing 
within a few years Flemish beer, which had an 
immense success, K. H. B. 


Joun Mitton (6% §. viii. 166, 214).—The 
quotation from the Rise and Progress of the late 
Troubles in England (1685) may be paralleled by 
the following extract from The Royal Martyr by 
Dr. Perencheif. Speaking of the king’s enemies 
and the impression made by the Hikon Basilike, 
he says :— 

“But their Fury became ridiculous, while they 
thought by their present Power to corrupt his memory, 
and take off the Admiration of the following Ages; for 
the more they hinder’d the Publication the more 
earnestly it was sought after: yet they endeavoured it 
another way, and therefore hired certain mercenary 
Souls to despoil the King of the credit of being the 
author of it. Especially one base Scribe, naturally fitted 
to compose Satires and invent Reproaches, who made 
himself notorious by some licentious and infamous 
Pamphlets, and so approved himself as fit for their ser- 
vice. This Man they encouraged (by translating him 
from a needy Pedagogue to the Office of a Secretary) to 
write that scandalous book,”—The Royal Martyr ; or, 
the Life and Death of King Charles J., London, 1727, 


p. 177. 
Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow, 


vi. 310, 350). 
—Will Mr. Woopwarp kindly enlighten my 


- 
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ignorance as to the meaning of the word cham- 
pagne, twice used in describing this coat? I do 
not find it in heraldic works to 


Ponce (6" §. vii. 287, 376; viii. 377).—In 
Cups and their Customs, by Dr. Porter and G. E. 
Roberts, F.G.S. (Van Voorst, 1863), is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Punch.—The origin of this word is attributed by 
Dr. Doran, in his History of Court Fools, to a club of 
Athenian wits; but how he could possibly connect the 
word Punch with these worthies, or derive it from either 
their sayings or doings, we are totally at a loss to under- 
stand. Its more probable derivation is from the Persian 
Punj, or from the Sanskrit Pancha, which denotes the 
usual number of ingredients of which it is composed, 
viz. five. The recipes, however, for making this beverage 
are very numerous ; and, from various flavouring matters 
which may be added to it, Punch has received a host of 
names, derived alike from men or materials,”—P, 39. 

Mark Lemon was accustomed to say that the 
composition of his Punch required three lemons, 
viz., Leman Rede, Laman Blanchard, and Mark 
Lemon. Curnpert Bepe. 


Woopew Erricies (6 vii. 377, 417, 451; 
viii. 97, 118, 337, 357).—T wo remarkable recum- 
bent wooden effigies are preserved in the church of 
Weston-under-Lyziard, near Weston Hall, the seat 
of the Earl of Bradford, five miles from Shifnal, 
Staffordshire. They are said to be of the thirteenth 
century, or earlier. Este. 

Birmingham. 


Pitt S. viii. 168, 299).—In Bailey 
this is given; “ Pild Garlick, one whose hair is fallen 
off by a disease, also a person slighted and had in 
little or no esteem.” In Motteux’s Don Quizote, 
1743, vol. iii. p. 216, the following lines occur:— 

“ A plague on ill Luck! Now my Ready ’s all gone, 

‘o the Wars poor Pilgarlick must trudge : 
Tho’ had I but Money to Rake as | ’ve done, 
The Devil a Foot wou'd I budge.” 
The word is by no means out of use to describe 
people of the Mrs. Gummidge type. Webster 
follows Bailey, and derives from peeled and garlic. 
It would seem that an equivalent phrase was 
current in French, as in a French version of 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, Amsterdam, 1731: 
“ L’un teint ses cheveux blancs; l’autre cache sa 
téte pelée sous une perruque.” In German kahl- 
kopf is translated “ baldhead,” and (of a debauchee) 
* Pilled-garlick.” James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, S.W. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this 
term, it was used in Staffordshire in my boyhood, 
say sixty years ago, by old people to describe some 
one, frequently themselves, on whom some unfor- 
tunate responsibility had fallen, in which they were 
likely to be the scapegoat, or “poor Pill Garlick,” 
as put it. Georez Watuis, F.S.A. 

South K Museum. 


R. M. I. inquires for the origin of Pill Garlic op 
Phil Garlic. ou reply that a curious novel de- 
scribing the adventures of one Pill Garlick is 
supposed to have supplied the origin of the 
name. I beg to enclose a slip from the Evening 
Transcript of Boston, which I communicated 
to that journal of March 5 last. The novel 
you refer to did not originate, but adopted the 
appellation, and is undoubtedly the book referred) 
to in my communication as mentioned in the cata- 
logue of Garrick’s library. I should be glad toknow 
if there is any authority for connecting the name 
in any way with Liverpool. Geo. 5S. Hae. 

39, Court Street, Boston, U.S. 

[The contribution to which Mr, Hate refers, which 
is too long for our columns, deals happily with the sub- 
ject, and introd many refi to the name in early 
literature. ] 


Taynye, THE Acqguarntance or Erasmus. 
(6% §. viii, 248).—Anthony Wood and Mr. Bot- 
field — Botevilliana) both distinctly say 
that William Thynne, the Chaucer editor, and 
Thynnus Aulicus, mentioned by Erasmus, were 
the same person. But see Mr. Furnivall’s edition 
of Francis Thynne’s Animadversions upon Speght’s 
Chaucer. It is here said that Thynnus was o 
foreigner, a man settled abroad, near Erasmus’s 
friend Vitrarius ; also, that Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. 
Hales have looked carefully into the question and 
are quite certain of this fact. They give no 
evidence to prove who Thynnus Aulicus was. I 
do not think he could be William Thynne, a man 
whose after life seems to be before us in so much 
worthier an aspect, Apix WILLIAMs. 


Thynous Aulicus appears to be intended for Mr. 
Thynne, the courtier, or of the Court; Willam 
Thynne, known to us as a Chaucerian, was Master 
of the Household to Henry VIII. Erasmus de- 
lighted in puns, and most probably was well aware 
that “ Thynnus Aulicus” is a reduplicated name, 
that patronymic being an abbreviation of “ of the 
inn,” 4. e., “ of the inn” of court; so it reads “the 
inn of the court or of the hall.” This reminds me 
of a tale-writer who proposed a work entitled “ The 
Hills of the Hall and the Halls of the Hill,” both 
words being convertible as family and place names; 
the book was really published under a far better 
title. A. H. 


Devarocur’s “Cromwett” (6% S. viii. 369). 
—This masterpiece is now at Nimes, in the 
museum which is located in the beautiful Roman 
temple known as the Maison Carrée. E. 8. D. 


Delaroche’s “ Cromwell” is in the museum at 
Nimes, which in 1880 was in the famous Maison 
Carrée. I was told that the pictures were to 
be removed so soon asa fitting gallery could ba 
erected or found in some public building. aie 
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Heratpic Saretp versus Heratpic LozencE 


46" 8. vii. 187, 418, 475, 496).—Absence during 


some months from Eugland has delayed my 
thanks to P. P. for the prompt and courteous with- 
drawal of remarks made under misapprehension. 
The queries submitted by me are, I trust, not 
unworthy the attention of those skilled in heraldry, 
and if P. P., or any other learned contributor, 
will favour me with a reply, many of your readers 
will unite with me in esteeming it an — 
USIL. 


Tuex (6" S. vii. 249, 293; viii. 217).—A friend 
has pointed out to me (what had escaped my eyes) 
that “ xvj deles” were brought to Hull in the year 
1400 in the ship Mary Knyght de Dansk, and are 
so entered in the contemporary roll printed in 
Frost’s Notices of Hull, 1827, App., 3 on 


Apumprate (6% §S. viii. 369).—The noun 
adumbration occurs in the first part of the Religio 
Medici, sect. x.: “ Where there is an obscurity 
too deep for our reason, ’tis good to sit down with 
a description, periphrasis, or adumbration.” The 
Religio Medici was written by Sir Thomas Browne 
about the year 1635. Dr. Greenhill, in his glossary 
to the “Golden Treasury” edition, remarks : 
“ Adumbration, a faint sketch, like that which 
shadows afford of the bodies which they represent 


(found also in the Garden of Cyrus, vol. ii. 551, 


18, Bohn’s edit.).”. The Garden of Cyrus was also 
written by Sir T. Browne. It was published in 
1658, fifteen years after the first authorized edition 
of the Religio Medici (1643). Prof. Skeat gives 
an earlier instance of the noun from Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s The Gowernour, bk. iii. c. 25 (1531). 


I, ABRAHAMS. 
London Institution. 


Ovr Curistmas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

‘On the Development and Distribution of Primitive Locks 
and Keys. By Lieut.-General Pitt- Rivers, F.R.S. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

GeneraL Pirt-Rivers is an unwearied worker in the 

fields of archeology. At one time we find him ex- 

ploring Mount Cabourn or some other early encamp- 
ment; at another, devoting his attention to the evolu- 
tion of the common objects of domestic life. If we 
were to judge of him only by the work before us, we 
<= be led to assume that he had been a locksmith all 

8 life, 

How very little we know of the history of the simplest 

jects we use is not realized by those who are not in 
the habit of looking back into the past. For example, 

Who can tell us when arm-chairs were first used in Eng- 

land for purposes of comfort, not as thrones? We believe 

that the earliest known instance of the word dates from 


1663, yet they must have existed for ages before that, 
We are in the same position as to the mortar for pound- 
ing and the handmill for grinding. All have originated 
at a very early period, but no one has as yet endeavoured 
to work out their history. General Pitt-Rivers has done 
this for locks and keys in a most thorough manner. His 
book will, of course, never be popular, for it is hard 
reading; but it must remain for a long period the 
standard work on the subject. New evidence may, and 
we trust will, soon be accumulated ; but no discoveries 
can overthrow the main conclusions of the General’s 
treatise. That all our complex locks have been deve- 
loped from the simple pin or bar with which the hut of 
the half-wild man was fastened when he was from home 
is now certain. In remote places—Scandinavia, Fariée, 
and the North of Scotland—there are locks still in use 
which clearly show their origin. The book is illustrated 
by ten plates, which add very much to the usefulness of 
the text. 


Shropshire Folk-lore: a Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by 
Charlotte Sophia Burne from the Collections of 
Georgiana F. Jackson. Part I. (Triibner & Co.) 

Miss Jacxson’s Shropshire Word-Book takes very nigh 

rank, if, indeed, as some have aflirmed, it be not the very 

best glossary of a local dialect that modern research has 
produced, Illness, we are sorry to hear, has prevented 

Miss Jackson from completing her labours by the pub- 

lication of the work the first part of which is before us. 

Her materials have been handed over to her friend Miss 

Burne, who has proved to be a most careful and accurate 

editor. Books on folk-lore are, for the most part, not 

pleasant reading. The one before us is certainly an 
exception. The stories are told in good English when 
the local dialect is not used, and a rational system of 
classification has been followed, so that the reader is not 
puzzled by being compelled to think of a multitude of 
things atonce. The folk-lore of Shropshire is more inter- 
esting than that of many of our othershires. Shropshire 
lies near enough to Wales to be affected by purely Celtic 
influences, and, for some reason which we shall not 
endeavour to explain, the traditions have been better 
preserved. Witchcraft, ghosts, charms, and spells exist 
everywhere; but it is with no little pleasure that we 
come upon a people who still believe in a race of giants. 

Legends of the wild huntsman class, which mythologists 

trace back to Woden, are not quite extinct anywhere, 

but their traces are very faint in the Eastern Counties, 

In Shropshire they seem to have survived in profusion, 

though, of course, in a degraded form. 

The heathen notion of hell, not asa place of eternal 
torture, such as is described in Pinamonti’s Hell opened 
to Christians, but “ merely as a less desirable abode than 
Valhalla, the Hall of the Chosen,” lies at the root of 
several of the stories recorded here—tales which have 
their counterparts in Germany, Scandinavia, and, indeed, 
wherever the Teutonic religious systems had ever a firm 
hold on the imaginations of the people. Those souls too 
bad for heaven, but who yet by cunning escape hell, are 
doomed to wander about for ever, misleading benighted 
wanderers, under the form of Will-o’-the-wisp. The 
story how, when the wicked city of Uriconium was 
overwhelmed by a flood, “ the cattle in the stalls knelt 
in thanksgiving to God that he had not permitted such 
wickedness to go unpunished,” is curious, as showing the 
fixed belief that in some undefined way the beasts of the 
field were in the hand of God and showed their allegiance 
to him, It reminds us of a well-known belief in Notting- 
hamshire that at midnight on Christmas Eve the horses 
and oxen fall on their knees in prayer in honour of our 
blessed Lord’s nativity. 

Fairishes seems to be the old name for fairies at 
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Bridgenorth. Prof. Skeat has a a note here, 
‘pointing out that it is a double plural, like postesses for 
* posta.” These double plurals are often confusing, and 
send dictionary makers who are not on their guard off 
on an entirely wrong scent, This word fairishes appears 
more than one glossary which we have consulted 
under the corrupt and misleading form of “ Pharisees.” 
Double plurals are, so far as we have observed, not un- 
common in any of our dialects. A man named Hyde 
kept a public-house in a shire on the Eastern seaboard. 
We once heard a conversation which took place after an 
auction sale where some growing clover had been dis- 
posed of, “It’s all very well for him to say it’s cheap,” 
remarked one of the company, “ George wouldn't have 
wong so much for it by a five-pound note if he had not 
n to Hydeses afore.” 
The chapter on “ Names of Places” is worth 
attention. Folk-etymology is still an unworked mine. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev, Lal Behari Day. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Srupenrs of folk-lore will prize this collection of Eastern 
tales. The author, or we should rather say the collector 
and translator, informs us that they have all been taken 
down from the lips of persons who were ignorant of 
English—“ they all told the stories in Bengali.” The 
tone of these wild stories differs much from our Western 
folk-tales, and, as it seems to us, still more widely from 
the Moslem legends, such as we find them in the Arabian 
Nights. There is, of course, underlying the difference 
of vesture a unity of design which cannot be mistaken 
by those whose knowledge of the dream-world in which 
our forefathers lived, and from which so many of us 
even now are not entirely freed, is not of the most 
superficial nature, The shasas, the demon giants 
who eat whole oxen, and even elephants, but who 
‘specially delight in human flesh, are a kindred conception 
to that of our own somewhat less horrible giant com- 
munity. The writer believes that they probably area 
dim remembrance of the chiefs of the aborigines whom 
the Aryan conquerors of India overthrew. It is, perhaps, 
rash to speculate where there is so very little direct 
evidence. We would, however, suggest whether it may 
not be that the idea of huge monsters of this sort, who 


“delighted in human flesh, was common to the race 


when the whole Aryan family was one, and spoke the 
same tongue. 

We believe that Mr. Lal Behari Day has learnt English 
asa foreign tongue. If this be so, he has acquired a 
remarkable mastery over our language. There is not a 
‘Tine that miht not have come from the pen of a culti- 
vated Englishman. There is reason to believe that the 
stories given in this interesting volume are only a very 
meagre sample of what was to be heard in Bengal but a 
‘few yearsago. The author says that when a little boy 
he heard “ hundreds—it would be no exaggeration to 
say thousands”—of them. Surely all the old story- 
tellers are not yet dead. We hope it may be possible to 
glean some more, which, if not so amusing as most of 
these prove to be, will be helpfal in building up that 
science of comparative mythology from which we may 
hope eventuslly to derive much information concerning 
the very remote past 

We wish we had been told whether these tales are now 
understood to be tales only, or whether among certain 
classes of the natives of India there yet lingers a belief 
that they may be true history. 


Tue late Mr. James Crossley is the subject of a - 
memoir, by Dr. 8:muel Crom con’ of Oranleigh, 
the Palatine Note-Book for October, edited by our 
valued contributor Mr. J. EB. Bailey. It is a long 
time since we have seen the Nole-Book, so we are glad 


to take this opportunity of remarking upon its continued 
life and vigour. A pedigree of Mr. Crossley, which is 
included in the notice, gives it a special interest to the 
genealogist. 


Mr, Epwarp Arser, to whom English scholarship is 
under deepest obligations, bas issued the thirteenth list of 
his new publications, Most appetizing to ali lovers of 
old literature are the series now in progress, consisting 
of “ An English Garner” and “ The Scholar's Library, 
For these books direct application must be made to Mr. 
Arber, at 1, Montague Street, Birmingham. 


A Dorsettensis, proposed by our corre- 
spondent the Rev. C. H. Mayo, M.A., whose excellent 
account of the Mayo and Elton Families we noticed in 
these pages, cannot fail to appeal to the bibliographers 
and delvers into county history and antiquities among 
our readers. There should be ample room for a work to 
rank alongside of the well-knowu Bibliotheca Cornubiensis 
of other correspondents of ours, Floreant ambo, 


The publication is announced by the Librairie Mu- 
mardt, Brussels, of a new work by Count Goblet 
’Alviella, entitled Hvolution Religieuse Contempo- 
raine chez les Anglais, les Américains, et les Hindous, the 
result of the author's personal investigations among each 
of the races named. 


Mr. Watrer pve Gray Breca will contribute a set of 
articles on “ Ancient English Seals” to the next volume 
of the Antiquary. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Historrca.—The Works of Sydney Smith are published 
by Mesers, Longman & Co., and are easily accessible in 
a popular edition, obtainable through any bookseller and 
visible on most bookstalls. Sy Iney Smith has written no 
avowedly humorous works, His humour overflows when 
he is treating the gravest subj -cts. 

G. Winter —For an account of Eugene Aram see 
Biographia Britannica, ed. Kippis; Genuine Account of 
the Trial of Eugene Aram, London, 1759; the Gentle 
man's Magazine and the Annual Register for the same 
year, 1759; Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary ; Rose’s 
New Biographical Dictionary ; and the Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Universelle of Michaud. 

J. Manven (“Thence and Whence ”).—These forms 
are correct. “From thence” and “ from whence,” 
though employed by many writers, including one or two 
of position, are wrong. 

W. T.—We believe that no portrait or bust of Plato 
showing him with earrings is in existence, and are not 
disposed to reopen the subject of men of distinction who 
have worn those ornaments. 

F. C. Howrer Biatr.—Your contribution shall appear 
next week, It did not arrive in time for the present 
issue. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand. London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING A STORY ENTITLED 


A GLORIOUS FORTUNE. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ The Revolt 
of Man,” ** Let Nothing You Dismay,” 


And Joint Author of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “‘ The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c, 


NOTICE.—A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 
A DRAWN GAME, 
By BASIL, 
Ts just commenced in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND; 


ALSO 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


Published in Weekly Numbers and in Monthly Parts. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, 
And by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.: Oxford Street 
(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire cotablished 1710. Home and 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life established 1810. Specially 

Bonuses. of 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
"and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 
CONTAINS 

REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 

and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 
REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 

and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 
in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arta, Music, 
and the Drama, on an equality in point of information 
with the best informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


tates for young lives. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, ond most Liberal. 


No extra charge for ti 
‘Tilustrated Priced with ell partisalare of Terme, post tree. 


P. MOEDER, 
a! 250, Court Road ; and 19, 90, and 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing preserves the 
health so well as these alterative Pills in changeable weather, 
or when our nervous sys:ems are irritable They act admirably on 
the stomach, liver, and kidneys, and #» thoroughly purify the bloed 
that they are the most efficient remedy for warding off derangements 
of the stomach, fever, diarrhea, dysentery. and other maladies. an 
giving tone and enerzy to enervated valetudinarians. Al) who wee 
S natural aod laudable des're of maintaining their own and t 
a ly’s health cannot du b-tter than trust to Holloway’s Pills. which, 


the female's beet friend. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of ART in CHALDAAA and ASSYRIA. By George 


PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A., Oxon, With 452 Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Uniform with “ Ancient Egyptian Art.” (In Nowember, 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Inspector of Prisons. Ilustrited. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (In November, 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Emile de 


LAVELEYE. Translated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, B.A., St. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In November, 


MY GRANDFATHER'S POCKET-BOOK, from 1701 to 1796, 


By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A., Author of “Sword and Surplice.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Rusden, Author of 


“ History of New Zealand.” 3 vols. demy 8vo. (Next week, 
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